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Congress Deluged 
by New Anti-Labor Bills 


ASHINGTON (LPA)—Crack down on labor! 
Wi tt was still the battle cry of all the union 

haters in the House and Senate as Congress 
started the second week of sessions following the holi- 
day recess. 

Anti-labor bills poured inte the hoppers of both 
chambers like a spring flood, as reactionaries sought 
to take advantage of the current strike wave to put 
permanent shackles on the nation’s workers. 


Also. both chambers resotnded with violent speeches 
from Tories denouncing organized labor, though the 
same solons had not a word of criticism for hard- 
boiled corporations which have precipitated the 
strikes, knowing that rebates under the tax laws will 
protect them against loss. 

However, the labor-baiters didn’t go unchallenged. 
Many progressives in Congress countered with speeches 
strongly supporting labor’s present struggles for pres- 
ervation of “take-home” wages and assailing représ- 
sive legislation. 

The drive to put over anti-labor laws was concen- 
trated particularly in the lower House under the 
leadership of a coalition of Bourbon Democrats from 
the South and reactionary Republicans from the North. 

Rep. A. J. May (D., Ky.), chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, served as generalissimo 
of tle campaign. He and his associates tried to intimi- 
date the House Labor Committee into taking rush 
action on restrictive legislation. May threatened that 
the Military Affairs Committee would report out bills 
to curb labor if the Labor Committee did not. 

Later, reactionaries in the Labor Committee tried 
to railroad cut a bill embodying President Truman’s 
“fact-finding” scheme, but lost by a tie vote. However, 
the committee later succumbed partially to the pres- 
sure by reporting out an emasculated version of the 
bill. 

In getting behind the President’s “fact-finding” 
proposition, the foes of labor made it plain that they 
wanted to use that measure solely as a wedge and that 
they intended to tack on all sorts of other shackles 
when the bill reached the floor of the House. 

On the other side of the Capitol, however, the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee refused to submit to similar in- 
timidation from Southern reactionaries. who sought 
to have the committee discharged from hearings on 
labor bills so that the Senate could go ahead and enact 
legislation. 

“Lam quite sure they are not going to stampede 
the Senate into action.” declared Sen. James E. Mur- 
tay (D., Mont.), chairman of the committee. “It’s all 
honsense to get so excited... . This controversy is 
Boing to blow over one of these days. Then it will be 
Possible to pass constructive and helpful legislation.” 

Besides the “fact-finding” bill and the pending Ball- 

atch measure, which would destroy many of labor’s 
tights. old guard solons introduced a mass of other 
anti-labor measures. 

_ One of the most sweeping came from Sen. James 
F. Byrd (D., Va.) and it sounded as if it had been 
Written in the offices of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

It would, among other features. require unions to 
Reorporate: open the way. to heavy damage suits 
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The Greater Strike yom a 


By Max D. Danish 


Contributing Editor of The 


ss HOWDOWN ... “Finish Fight”. 
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“Arma- 
. - these and similar uncompro- 

mising terms dominate editorial comment on 
the current strike sweep in steel, autos, meat, elec- 
trical machinery, and soon perhaps, shipbuilding. 
Spot reports from the strike zones indicate a do-or-die 
mood among the workers out on strike, while the 
unceasing stream of page-size advertisements by man- 
agement forecasts an unyielding attitude on the part 
of the true owners of “Big Business” embroiled in 
these walkouts. 

At this writing, some 1,650,000 wage-earners are 
out of the plants. Arithmetically, this figure appears 
not too formidable—there are 36,500,000 industrial 
workers in the United States and the number of 
strikers would amount to but 4 percent of this total. 
This fraction of the country’s labor manpower, cen- 
tered in some of America’s strategic industries. how- 
ever. carries a far greater impact on the national 
economy that its size would imply. 

Steel, we are informed, affects nearly 40 percent 
of all American manufacture; autos and electvical 
products figure heavily in the national reconversion 
program, while meat and its by-products are irre- 
placeable items in the American home menu. 


. * * 


Appraisal of the Strike Wave 


Tur: strike movement, as of today, is largely con- 
fined to the CIO. This is a historic fact, regardless 
of whatever interpretation or coloration one may be 
inclined to give it. The AFL. which operates chiefly 
in industries not indexed as “mass production.” has 
thus far not become involved in the strike sweep. 
except for the 125,000 of its butcher workmen who 
left the meat plants together with the ClO packing 
house workers. 

Violence has been practically absent in the current 
strikes. This, no doubt. is due chiefly to the absence 
of strikebreaking, with the exception of a few inci- 
dents in Los Angeles and Chicago. At this moment, 
picket-line violence on a large scale is not foreseeable. 
unless. after a few weeks. GM or the steel firms 
attempt to open the plants and invite the strikers to 
come in. A maneuver of this kind, not uncommon in 
big strikes, might provoke trouble. 

Another important element, not boldly conspicuous 
but nevertheless present. is that this conflict actually 
is between the “economic royalists.” on the one side, 
and the Truman Administration and the labor unions, 
on the other. It is not secret, either to management 
in the strike-bound industries or to the American 


New Leader and tditor of Justice 


public, that the President is emphatically on the side 
of the strikers, whose demands fall squarely within 
his viewpoint of “higher wages,” “labor peace” and, 
incidentally. continued price control. Neither is it 
a secret to industry or to the American people that 
Truman is not in favor of restrictive labor legislation 
and that he would, in all likelihood, veto any vengeful 
measure the anti-labor bloc in Congress might succeed 
in passing. 

Truman's administrative apparatus, of course. fas 
no effective implement for dealing with strike prob- 
lems, especially major strikes. Neither the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, nor his advisers, nor the labor unions, 
nor even industry, were particularly concerned during 
the prewar period about devising voluntary labor- 
management machinery for minimizing industrial 
disputes and strikes. The relative peace in industry 
during the war years left this problem dormant as 
the country was engaged in a gigantic effort that took 
up all its time and energy. 

The President’s sole proposal, at the moment, for 
keeping disputes between industry and labor al a 
minimum, is contained in his fact-finding bill ap- 
proved on Jan. 22 by the House Labor Committee— 
without the 30-day “cooling-off” feature and without 
giving the fact-finding boards power to subpoena 
company books. The debate on this bill may give 
the anti-laborites in Congress a chance to tack on to 
it some obnoxious and vicious riders which might 
well cripple or kill the President’s measure. 

One thing. however, must not be overlooked. 
Despite the lack of labor enthusiasm for the Presi- 
dent’s fact-finding measure, a coldness that is justified 
by the threat to the inalienable right to strike en- 
gendered in the “cooling-off” suggestion, the basic 
thought of fact-finding has not proved sterile even 
in the present strike picture. The improvised fact- 
finding panels in the General Motors conflict, in the 
steel controversy, in the packinghouse situation, in 
the now closed oil workers’ dispute, panels appointed 
by the President or his Labor Secretary, and the wage 
suggestions which they have made to both sides, 
right now constitute a major trump in the hands of 
the striking unions. 

The acceptance by the GM strike leadership of the 
fact-finders’ recommendation for the 191/ cents per 
hour increase: the willingness of the Steelworkers’ 
Union to agree to President Truman’s compromise 
offer of 181% cents an hour pay rise in lieu of their 
original demand of 25 cents an hour; the similar 
cooperative attitudes on the part of the meat-packing 
workers and of the electrical strikers—all of which 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Ideas in action; events as they 





By Liston M. Oak 





Russian-British Imperialism Clash at UNO 


affairs, and her plea for aid to compel the USSR to observe the pledge made by 


Gites by the protest made by Iran against Soviet intervention in her domestic 


Stalin, Churchill, and Roosevelt that Iran’s sovereignty, independence and terri- 


torial integrity be respected, 
made counter-charges against Britain. 
interference in the affairs of 
against the democratic forces” 
with the aid of Japanese troops 

This surprise attack, which did not 


the Soviet delegates at the UNO meeting in 


contribute to 


London 


The British were accused by the Russians of 
Java and Greece—of 


“supporting reactionary elements 


in Greece, and of waging war against the Indonesians 


“overcoming distrust” between 


the two main opponents at the UNO session, evoked a response which encourages the 
hope that Britain under a Socialist Government will abandon the aims and methods 


of Tory imperialism. The 
Assembly of the 
Indonesia 


Pointing out that British troops are in 


Japanese under orders of the 
objects, not 
lands to grant self-government cr even 
Government has consented to the pres- 
in order to ensure 
a free election, the British declared that 
glad to turn these tasks 
over to the UNO Security Council. 

This effective 
the amateurish 


ence of British troops 
they would be 
though quiet answer to 
Russian retaliation to 
Iran’s plea for justice 
the support 
are not puppet of 
British position. It 
real issue 


should mobilize 
of all UNO delegates who 
Moscow, to the 


serves to clarify the 
UNO ha hitherto 
evaded. The presence of British troops 

| J 


which 


in Greece and Indonesia, like American 


troops in Germany and Japan and China, 
is not the actual threat to peace and 
security. Nor is Anglo-American im- 
perialism the main menace today. Sovie 
failure 
and the UNO to solve 


mial problem or any other 


imperialist aggression—plus the 
of the Big Three 
either the col 
—threatens 
world federation with the fate of Hiro- 
shima. 

The British Labor 
herited a lot of tough 


collective security under a 


Government in- 


problems and 





j Assistant Foreign Commissor 
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reactionary policies from the Tories. The 
problems have not been solved and the 
policies have not been changed as rapidly 
as many Socialists and liberals in Britain 
and elsewhere have hoped. But many 
steps have been taken in the right direc- 
tion; the trend is away from Tory im- 
perialism, as everyone not a romanticist 
or perfectionist must admit. We cannot 
expect miracles, and we must recognize 
the fact that the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, and the United States, with 
all our faults, are today the main strong- 
holds of democracy. The Anglo-Amer- 
ican world will stand or fall together. 
And this is no apology for the terrible 
mistakes made in Greece, Indonesia and 
Indo-China, or for American imperialism 
in the Pacific, which parallel the policy 
of appeasement, and which are Anglo- 
American defensive reactions to Rus- 
sian aggression. 
It is ironical that the Russian strata- 
am followed Britain’s attempt to per- 
suade the Iranian delegate not to » Talse 


sritish Cabinet 
Soviet charge that the 


Java “* 
Allied General Staff, and that the Indonesian Republic 
o the presence of British troops per se, 


negotiate, and, 
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welcomed an investigation by the UNO 
presence of British troops in 


Greece and 


“constitutes a threat to international peace and security.” 


to restore order” and disarm the 


but to the refusal of the Nether- 
further, that the Greek 








the issue, and when Premier Hakimi of 
Iran resigned and it became probable 


that the new Premier would withdraw 

Iranian 
Government will probably be pro-Soviet. 
Saltaneh has the back- 


ing of the Russians and the 


the plea for help. The new 


Ahmad Ghavam 
Americans 
Premiership; he is a big land- 
north, 


Army is in control. He 


for the 
lor d, 


where the Red 


favors appeasement. 


whose estates are in the 


Britain welcomes investigation of 
her conduct in Indonesia and Greece, 
and offers to place her mandated ter- 
ritories under UNO trusteeship. Rus- 
sia rejects the right of UNO investi- 
gation anywhere in her sphere and 
continues to annex new territory. 
Which is the greater imperialism? 
Britain and all the smaller 
urge modification of 
eignty and abolition of the veto power 
of the Big Three... more authority for 
the Assembly. Russia insists on Big 
Three domination, 
power. Stalin says the UNO must not 
he like the old League of Nations. But 
in fact it is like the League, and like 
the League will fail—unless reformed. 
COMMUNISTS AND STRIKE WAVE, 
Ralph Hendershot, financial editor of 
the NY World-Telegram, writes that the 


influence of the Communists in the unions 


nations 
absolute sover- 


sovereignty, veto 


now on strike has made settlement more 
difficult. Industrialists seek to discredit 
the Communists, he says, by refusing to 
grant labor’s wage demands. ‘“Manage- 
ment is smart enough to see political 
possibilities in refusing at this time to 
tne 
Employers are also ex- 


be pushed around by either labor o 


government.” 
ploiting the 
veterans at having to join unions to get 


resentment felt by many 
jobs, Hendershot writes, adding that the 
poor handling of industrial disputes by 
Truman has increased the chances of a 
Republican President in 1948. 

The economic royalists are in a finish 
fight against organized labor and. the 
Truman Administration, exploiting: the 
Communists, the veterans, and prejudice 
against 
business. This attitude of big business is 
exactly what the Communists want; they 
thrive on class warfare. American re- 
actionaeries, like their opposite numbers 
throughout the world, are strengthening 
the influence of Stalin’s Fifth Column, 
Apres moi le deluge. 


STRIKE LOSSES.—The United Press 
estimates that 1,650,000 strikers are los- 
ing $13,500,000 daily. 


INDUSTRY STRIKERS LOSS OF WAGES 


governmental interference in 


Steel 750,000 $6,540,000 daily 
Electrical ....200,000 2,000,000 daily 
Auto . 175,000 72,000,000 in 3 weeks 


Packinghouse 300,000 12,000,000 in 2 weeks 


Phillip Murray demanded the ending 
of the provisions of the tax laws which 
will enable the steel companies to regain 
$149,000,000 in. rebates even if they 
produce nothing this year. The UAW 
urged labor to unite against these provi- 
sions of the corporate tax laws which in 


effect mean that taxpayers are financing 
General Motors and other corporations 
in their concerted defiance of labor and 
the Government, 


@ A threatened political strike on the 
New York subways was averted when 
Mayor O’Dwyer backed down and agreed 
to the demand of Michael Quill, presi- 
dent of the Transport Workers Union, 
also a Councilman who has always fol- 
lowed the party-line, that city-owned 
power plants will not be sold to the Con- 
solidated Edison without a public reter- 
endum. Did Paul S. Ross, fellow-travel- 
ing administrative secretary to Mayor 
O’Dwyer, who was once a lawyer hired 
by the Board of Transportation, advise 


oe 








Michel J. Quill 


both his old pal Quill and the Mayor in 
this matter? 

@ The Executive Council of the AFL 
opposed Truman’s proposal for a cooling- 
off period and for fact-finding boards on 
three grounds: The compulsory cooling- 
off period would warm up strike senti- 
ment; the bill would revive court injune- 
tions abolished by the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act; it would subject trade unions to the 
charge of conspiracy. William Green 
added that fact-finding boards would be- 
come wage-fixing boards replacing collec. 
tive bargaining, and if the Government 
is to fix wages it should also fix prices, 
thus constituting 
ference in both labor and 
and stifling freedom. 


governmental inter- 


management 


@ The American Civil Liberties Union 
warned labor that the use of force to 
prevent access to plants on strike violates 
the law and alienates 
Americans believe in the right to strike 
and to picket peacefully—but they also 
uphold the right to cross a picket line. 

SPOILS OF WAR.—The Big Three 
have decided on the allocation of the Ger- 
man fleet. Surface ships will be divided 
equally; also 30 U-boats; other U-boats 
have been sunk. 

PEARL HARBOR. —General Short 
testified that the War Department with- 
held information from him, and that he 
was made a scapegoat. Admiral Kimmel 
previously gave the same testimony. 
Short said that even a complete alert 
would not have saved the fleet from 
severe damage. 

APPEASING FRANCO. — The US 
State Department announced the sale of 
five surplus transport planes to the 
Fascist dictatorship of Franco, plus a 
lot of other machinery to be used in 
developing an airport at Madrid. 

DEMOBILIZATION.—Russian mothers 
gathered in Moscow from all parts of the 
USSR to demand from Generalissimo 
Stalin that their sons be immediately 
demobilized and brought home from Ger- 
many, Poland, Austria, Rumania, Hung- 


public sympathy. 


ary, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Iran, Man- 
churia, Mongolia, and other foreign 
lands. Backed into a corner of the 


Kremlin, Stalin expressed warm sym- 
pathy but insisted that Russia’s com- 
mitments required the maintenance of 
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Red Army strength. The mothers rep- 
resented “Bring Back Daddy,” and other 
organizations. Meantime Red Army 
soldiers in various occupied nations 
staged mass demonstrations demanding 
they be sent home. 

(PS. What words would you substitute 
in the above apocryphal story to make 
it true?) 

GERMAN ELECTIONS.—In the first 
free elections in Germany since 1933, the 
Social Democrats proved to be _ the 
strongest party. The voting was limited 
to 17 counties in Gross Hesse. In this 
election, which reflected only the views 
of people in small communities, largely 
rural, the Christian Social Union, sue- 
cessor of the prewar Catholic Centrist 
Party, took second place. The Social 
Democrats got 146,508 votes; the Social 
Union 99,591; the Communists only 
16,608. The Berlin Social Democratic pa- 
per, Das Volk, was suppressed for one 
day—for reporting these facts. 

INDONESIA.—Dr. van Mook stated 
“Sjahrir and his group are not enemies 
of the Dutch but of colonial status. I am 
convinced that after one generation the 
Indonesians can reach full equality with 
Europeans.” He promised that “reprisals 
like the razing of the village of Bekassi 
will not be repeated.” 

Sjahrir said: “If the Russians do not 
mind, Indonesians prefer that the British 
troops remain until the Japanese have 
been disarmed and removed.” 

THE ALLIED COUNCIL for Austria 
agreed to end the disastrous division of 
that country into four occupation zones, 
which, as in Germany and Korea, is 
hindering the rehabilitation of the 
economy. 

PREMIER SOPHOULIS of 
announced that one right-wing guerilla 
organization (presumably the royalist 


Greece 


Mountain Brigade) will be dissolved for 
its murder of eight opponents: in Pel- 
eponnesus. Armed attacks of the Commu- 
nist-led EAM continue sporadically upon 
EAM 


Government forces. leaders in 





Sen. Chavez Has Introduced 
the FEPC Bill 


“Moscow said that in the “reign of terror” 
1,000 EAM members had been killed and 
15,000 jailed. 

RUSSIA’S POPULATION is now 
193,000,000, of whom 100,000,000 were 
born since the Revolution, according to 
official statistics. This includes the popu- 
Jation of the new “autonomous” repub- 
lies of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Ka- 
relo-Finnish SSR, and Moldavia. 

THE RED ARMY seized Hungarian 
oil fields, owned bythe Standard Oil Co., 
exempted from the Potsdam reparations 
agreement. Other oil fields had pre- 
viously been seized in Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Austria. Standard Oil 
charges that Russian methods of ex- 
ploitation are wasteful. Hungary is far 
behind schedule in payment of repara- 
tions to Russia, so bankrupt. is her 
economy. 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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(Continued from Page One) 

re rejected by the major companies 
olved in the strikes—have put these 
mpanies on the defensive in this 
antic tug-of-war all vlong the Amcr- 
n industrial scene. 


* + » 


jonopolists versus Unions 


HETHER we call it “Armageddon,” 
use a more orthodox term, there is no 
ibt that organized industry in the 
ss production field is making a grand 
ort, at this hour, to halt organized 
DOr. 
Specifically this means that the auto 
d steel magnates and the meat packers 
ut to curb or even break down the 
0 and that they believe this the ap- 
priate moment for a coup de grace. 
at explains their entire plan of cam- 
ign and bares the psychological strings 
the “war of nerves” by which they 
ypose to pull public opinion over to 
pir side. 
The GM and the Iron and Steel In- 
itute publicists are attempting, with 
igor and fervor, to translate the puny 
isparity of a few pennies per hour 
ay, Which appears to stand at the 
oment between war and peace in 
eir industries, into an invasion by 
ganized labor of the sacred precincts 
f management. Labor, they assert, 
ants not only more money, not only 
e retention of “maintenance of mem- 
rship” clauses in its new contracts, 
ut is also pressing for inspection of 
pmpany books that would disclose 
ability to pay”; labor demands lifting 
e curtain on company profits; labor 
ants to become a partner of manage- 
ent without assuming the risks of 
rtnership. Labor, in other words, 
y maintain, is intent on revolu- 
nizing the content if not the form 
labor-management relations. That’s 
hy they will not negotiate further 
ith the unions except on terms that 
ould, in essence, mean unconditional 
treat. 
sober appraisal of this contention, 
wever, easily reduces it to a state of 
mitigated eyewash, Walter Reuther’s 
ginal demand for placing all cards, 
as well as union, on the table in 
ler to overcome GM’s contention that 
y cannot afford a 30 percent rise in 
ges, amounts to no more than Tru- 
n’s subsequent proposal for fact 
ding. The adroit manipulation by GM 
blicists of the terms used by the Auto 
orkers’ leaders, such as “ability +o 
y” or “swollen profits,“ into a von. 
iracy to seize management preroga- 
es, seems to have fallen flat in the face 
the glaring fact that the real barrier 
ween the workers and the plants 
ere they work consists of a few addi- 
al pennies per hour in pay. 
What’s even more apparent to the 
han in the street” is that the Govern- 
t stands ready to “straighten” out 
steel companies shrinkage of profits 
ating from the wage raise by a lift 
the ceiling price in steel that would 
only compensate for it but create a 
stantial leftover. Indicated prices for 
tor cars for the coming years as al- 
Wy allowed by the OPA, show also a 
siderable advantage over 1942 prices. 


* * * 


rican Zaibatzu 
s Compromise 


ERSELY summed up, the strike pic- 
adds up to the following: The situ- 





oe ~ - COMING 





Recently, both Raymond Leslie Buell and William Henry 
Chamberlin have written the editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
Protesting the lack of free discussion in that journal. Both 
open letters tell the unfortunate tale of journalism no longer 
free, of a once liberal and respected forum for public discussion 


turned anti-democratic. 
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e Greater Strike Arena 


You Will Want to Read 


IS THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY ON THE SIDE OF 
TOTALITARIANISM OR DEMOCRACY? 


In The New Leader next week 


ation in steel, directly and indirectly, is 
tied up with GM, the electrical industry, 
the great meat-packing combines and the 
financial interests that are lined up be- 
hind them. In every one of these in- 
dustries labor has taken the position, as 
a matter of selfpreservation if ot out- 
right survival, that they must halt the 
catastrophic trend to lower earnings 
and deterioration of living siendards, 
They have sought a maximum, but are 
ready to accept a minimum, and wil! 
fight to a finish for this minimum. 


The companies, with adamant uni- 
formity, have rejected the compro- 
mise, spurned all fact-finding recom- 
mendations, and are embarked on a 
showdown fight. The cempanies are 
gambling on the fact that the CIO 
unions are less than a decade old, that 
they are not hardened and disciplined 
sufficiently to take on a long conflict. 
They also count, quite likely, on a 
division in the ranks of the strike 
leadership; on the only too well-known 
fact that the Communist element in 
auto as well as in steel is not too 
happy with the fact that the leader- 
ship of both strikes is in the hands 
of the “conservative” group. Under- 
handed efforts by “party-line” fol- 
lowers to discredit GM strike issues 
and to stab strike leaders, particularly 
Reuther, in the back, are a matter of 
common knowledge in the auto labor 
“market.” 

There remains one other potential in 
the fast unfolding strike panorama—the 
possible seizure of the struck plants by 
the Government. Already, at this writ+ 
ing, it is reported that the Administra- 
tion has issued an order for the seizure 
of the packing plants and their operation 
by either the War or the Agricultural 
Department. Early resumption of meat 
packing activity is therefore in sight, 
although it is not quite certain that the 
CIO packinghouse workers will return 
to the plants unless a substantial guar- 
antee that the 17% cents increase per 
hour, the last figure demanded by them, 
will be put into effect while the fina! 
settlement is being negotiated. 

The possibility of a similar move in 
steel, the GM strike and the other struck 
industries remains a question mark, The 
Administration leaders may have been 
inclined to treat the meat situation—ia 
the face of a rapidly developing black 
market—as a more urgent measure, a 
measure that would be received with 
wide approval throughout the country. 
Steel, refrigerators and like products are 
obviously not in the same group with 
meat, and the black market element in 
these commodities does not exist. Should 
the strikes even in these industries be- 
come unduly protracted, however, the 
Government might take a chance, re- 
gardless of the magnitude of the task 
and the probability of court action by the 
companies, and proceed with seizure as 
a matter of emergency resort under its 
still valid wartime powers, 





@® A Twentieth Century Fund report 
shows that the war has turned India into 
one of the great industrial nations of the 
world. The number of industrial workers 
increased from 1,737,000 in 1938 to 
2,727,000 in 1940, roughtly 57 percent, 
By the middle of 1942, the production 
of steel had reached the rate of 1,250,000 
tons a year. 























Meyer Stern, CIO District Leader, Addresses Striking Meat Packers 
in New York 





THE LOUD CHEERS YOU HEARD 
WERE NOT FOR THE N.A.M. 


New ORK (LPA).—The National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, which rep- 
resents 14,500 corporations employing 
10,000,000 workers, has decided to offer 
itself as the spokesman of the entire 
American people. 

Blaming the government for “a con- 
stant increase in unemployment,” the 
NAM’s newly elected president, Robert 
R. Wason, announced that the time has 
come to find a spokesman who “states 
the case for the entire American people, 
not for any fragment, class or group.” 
He indicated that he would be quite 
willing to become that spokesman. 

Wason admitted that the NAM is on 
the defensive with respect to large sec- 
tions of public opinion, and added that 


“The case for industry has never been 
fully stated. There have been frag- 
mentary and transitory attempts. But 
they have been smothered by the pres- 
sure groups. ...” 

Government controls and regulations 
were blamed for reconversion troubles 
and industrial unrest, but Wason refused 
to concede that management was any- 
where at fault. Instead, he insisted that 
he knew of no management anywhere 
“who wants labor limited or penalized.” 





® Twentieth Century Fund housing 
studies show that more than 20 percent 
of our urban dwellings had no private 
bath in 1940, and that an additional 10 
percent were in need of major repair’, 
Over a third of our farmhouses needed 
major repairs and a majority had no 
bath, gas or electricity. 





Congress and New 


(Continued from Page One) 
against unions for alleged “illegal” 
strikes; compel unions to register with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and submit all sorts of information about 
their internal affairs; deprive unions of 
all rights under the Wagner Act if they 
violate any provision of the bill, and 
place all sorts of manacles on unions, 
all in the name of “establishing equality” 
between workers and employers. 


Another, by Rep. John Rankin (D., 
Miss.), would outlaw “union shop” con- 
tracts. One by Sen. Josiah Bailey (D., 
N. C.) would wipe out the National La- 
bor Relations Board. A bill by Rep, 
Clare Hoffman (R., Mich.) would estab- 
lish 60-day “cooling-off” periods before 
strikes would be called. 


A proposal by Congressman Howard 
Smith (D., Va.) would prohibit sym- 
pathy strikes, jurisdictional strikes, or 
boycotts; deprive foremen of the right 
to organize, provide compulsory “cooling- 
off” periods, and permit wholesale dam- 
age suits against unions for various 
petty reasons. 


These are just samples of the kind 
of bills with which Congress was 
deluged during the first fortnight of its 
1946 sessions. 

Meanwhile, there were speeches galore 
ranting against labor from the spon- 
sors of these bills, and from many other 
union-baiters, including Senator James 
O. Eastland (D., Miss.), Congressman 
Roger C. Slaughter (D., Mo.), Con- 
gressman Robert F. Rich (R., Pa.), 
Congressman Walter G. Andrews (R., 


Anti-Labor Bills 


N. Y.), Congressman Ralph Church 
(R., TIL). 

Friends of labor fought back. Typical 
was a counter-blast by Congressman 
Andrew J. Biemiller (D., Wis.). “You 
cannot settle the problem of strikes by 
any kind of repressive legislation,” he 
warned. 

Biemiller recalled the fact that the 
first act of the Nazis in Germany was 
to destroy labor unions, and the “result 
was that the main strength of the demo- 
cratic forces was wiped out.” 

“T warn you that this is the kind of 
path certain people in this country would 
like to have you pursue,” he said. 

Congressman Augustine B. Kelly -(D., 
Pa.) cautioned that “only ill-advised 
legislation will result from hasty action 
in a period of stress.” 

From Congressman Charles B. Savage 
(D., Wash.) came the advice that “we 
should not get too upset about strikes, 
because as a matter of fact there are 
more workers on the job today than ever 
in the peacetime history of America.” 

“If, as suggested here, we take away 
everything that labor has gained, you 
will surely cultivate Communism in this 
country,” he said. 

Also, Congressman Hugh De Lacy 
(D., Wash.) called it an “illusion” to 
believe that legislation can stop the 
present drive of workers to maintain 
decent wages. He blamed the situation 
primarily on defiant corporations which 
refuse to bargain in good faith with 
unions. 

“A few dictators—economic dictators 
—are trying to force us back to the 
horse-and--buggy era,” he asserted, 











The Home Front 





American Boy in Japan 


HE newspapers give us some wild 
pictures of the doings of our oc- 
cupation They are not 


merely, we are told, tearing up discipline 
in their fever to get home. Some re- 


troops. 


ports include tales of robbery, rape and 
murder. Each individual story is prob- 
ably true enough. But whether al] of 
them together,give a balanced picture 
of the reality—that is another matter. 


This doubt was one of the precipitates 
left in my mind when I finished a se- 
ries of letters mailed 
from Japan by Pri- 
vate Richard Valen- 
stein. We have had 
a good part of the 
world represented in 
correspondence __re- 
printed in this space 
since Short and Kim- 
mel took the rap at 
Pearl Harbor. There 
have been _ soldier 
letters from Army 
camps al] over this 
country and from 
Africa, Italy, India, 
England, France, Germany, Puerto Rica 
and widely scattered islands in the Pa- 
cific. But these are the first pages from 
Japan. Their author is a boy whom— 
as a chubby and engaging youngster— 
I carried round on my shoulders not so 
long ago. Now he is over there, half- 
way round the world, doing what needs 
to be done in a strange and conquered 


land. 


I want you to notice a couple of things 
as you go over the short cuttings which 
I have the space to quote. You will see 
what a normal American boy Dick has 
remained. The Army has not “mili- 
tarized” him. He has had all the regular 
training in how to kill people, but his 
natural enthusiasm is still for tearing 
down and reassembling machines. I 
don’t want you to miss the fact that the 
boys in Dick’s outfit have a happy, de- 
cent, normal sort of good time together. 
And then there is the matter of his at- 
itude toward the Japs. That bothers his 
mother a good deal. She has all the at- 
titudes and ideas of a good Christian 








Bohn 


and a good liberal. But so far she has 
made no impression on this part of 
Dick’s thinking. To him the Japs are 
just funny—or disgusting—little wights 


who hardly belong to our world. Whether 
we like it or not, that is the fixed idea 
of the American Army. 


Dick landed at Yokohama at the end 
of October, and on November 2 he re- 
ported: “Well, I am writing from a dirty 
old mudhole of a camp about 40 miles 
outside of Tokyo. This place used to be 
the West Point of Japan. Those Jap of- 
ficers didn’t have very high standards. 

. I have a chance to get assigned to 
a pretty good job. The reason is that 
we're about the first occupation troops 
to get here. ... If I had only known 
about prices around here, I would have 
brought about 20 cartons of cigarettes. 
You can sell a pack for about 20 yen. 
A candy bar will get you 35 to 40 yen— 
or about $2.50. 


On November 6 he wrote about being 
sent to Tokyo with a detail to get bread 
for his outfit: “When we were driving 
through the country, no matter where 
we looked the land was cultivated. If it 
was on a hill, it was still used—for most 
of the work is done with hoes.... We 
passed through quite a few little towns, 
They were all about the same —little 
houses with straw or metal roofs lining 
narrow streets. When we would pass 
a bunch of kids they would all stop what- 
ever they were doing and either yell or 
wave. A lot of them would shout, ‘good- 
bye.’ I guess that was about the only 
English word they knew. 


“I didn’t see many cars except for 
a few in Tokyo. Most of the transporta- 
tion is by bicycle. When we would pass 
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a man he would show his buck teeth and 
smile. You wouldn’t know what he meant 
by it, but it burnt me up. I felt like 
shoving his teeth down his throat. The 
women just didn’t pay any attention 


to us. m = - 


Wi EN we got into Tokyo I saw that 
what they said about the bombings was 
the truth. Any place that was near a 
factory or transportation center was 
flatter than a pancake. All the 
people seemed to be doing something, but 
I couldn’t figure out what. There were 
a few men patching together houses out 
of scraps that were lying round. Of 
course there were a few large buildings 
still standing in the heart of tke busi- 
ness district to show that Tokyo was 
once a well-built city. After we had 
loaded the trucks we sat down to eat, 
and right away a lot of Japanese kids 
crowded round. We gave a few of them 
pieces of bread.” 


At the end of that letter comes a cry 
of triumph: “Believe it or not, I am 
now in the Enginer Corps. The food is 
good, and the only thing my company 
does is run big trucks and tractors. I’ll 
probably get a chance learn how to drive 
one of those big things. But I just 
finished an interview with the C.0., and 
he’s put me in the garage as a mechanic. 
This place is a dream. I guess the time 
will pass pretty fast.” 

On November 7 the song of the Ameri- 
can paradise goes on: “I had a lot of 
fun today working on those big trucks. 
I guess if I stay in the garage the rest 
of the time I’m over here, I may know 
something by the time I get home. All 
I can say is, I got a swell deal. 

“We live in barracks that not long 
ago were used by the Japs—3 or 4 of 
us in a room. Right now my buddies 
are building a lot of things to make this 
place more like home. We’re even put- 
ting curtains on the windows. One 
trouble with these rooms is that they 
were built for Japs, and all the doors 
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and passageways are low as heck. As 
fast as we can we are building shelves, 
tables, chairs.” 

A couple of days later comes the re- 
port: “The fellow who’s the foreman in 
the garage is a good Joe, so it’s pretty 
nice working over there. Another thing 
nice about working in the garage is 
that we don’t have to grease the vehicles. 
The chauffeur is supposed to do that, 
but he tells one of the Japs who work 
for us what to do and he does it. Of 
course most of the time you end up do- 
ing the work anyhow, trying to show 
the Jap how to do it. Tonight I saw an 
American girl, the first one in a month.” 

On November 20 Dick passes along 
a note on his comrades in uniform: “The 
Joes who have been here quite a while 
are really swell fellows. They’re always 
ready to help you. I’ve been thinking 
... that it’s too bad it took actual fight- 
ing to make nice fellows of them. That’s 
no kidding. It seems that all the guys 


I] have met who went through combat 
are really swell fellows... . 

“We have a lot of Jap farms «round 
here. I mean homes with little gardens 
I haven’t seen any real farm, because 
all the work is done by hand. One thing 
that gets me is that these slimy little, 
slant-eyed rats use human waste a 
fertilizer. .. . Boy, they really get me 
All day long you can see them with their 
bicyeles and carts carting round their 
perfume buckets. That’s one thing m 
truck driver will run into.” 

There’s a lot more—about going t 
mechanics’ school, about not looking a 
Japanese girls, about all sorts of things 
But this will give you the general ides 
of the life of one American boy in Japan 
You will sense the fact that he is really 
not in Japan at all, that he is in the 
American Army and that he views the 
Japs with all the detachment of a pas 
senger on an ocean liner viewing strange 
fish through a port-hole. 
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mately 4,600 strikes occurred through- 
out the United States in 1945, fewer than 
in 1944, but with a resulting total idle- 
ness greater than any year since 1919, 
the year following the close of World 
War I, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Labor Department. The 
stoppages involved 3,325,000 workers and 
caused 35,000,000 man-days of idleness. 

However, the Bureau found that “Tdle- 
ness during the war months of 1945 
amounted to 0.17 percent of the available 
working time in American industry; in 
the postwar months it amounted to 0.93; 
for the year as a whole it was estimated 
at 0.42 percent.” Although only 37 per- 
cent of the year’s strikes occurred after 
V-J Day, these stoppages included 47 
percent of the total workers involved 
during 1945 and accounted for approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the year’s idle- 
ness, it was reported. “The stoppages 
after V-J Day,” said the Bureau, “lasted 
over three times as long on the average 
as previously, averaging 13.3 days of 
idleness for each worker involved as com- 
pared with 5.3 days in the war months.” 

Wages were by far the most impor- 
tant issue in labor-management disputes 
during 1945. Among the more important 
stoppages over wage issues were: (1) 
75,000 bituminous coal miners in April 
in connection with the renewal of the 
industry-wide agreement, (2) over 60,000 
anthracite miners in May, @8) 40,000 
textile dyers in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania in late September, 
(4) about 35,000 oil industry workers in 
September demanding 52 hours’ pay 


=~ 


strike in November for a 30 percent 
wage increase. The question of union 
recognition for foremen and supervisory 
workers was the issue in a stoppage 
involving over 200,000 bituminous coal 
mine workers in September and October, 





1946 NEEDS LISTED BY 
CiVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


New YORK (LPA).—Advancement of 
our civil liberties during 1946 should in- 


These are a few of the recommendations 
of the American Civil Liberties Union 
in its annual January 1 report on the 
state of civil liberties. 


Among the gains listed for 1945 weft 
the court decisions wiping from the 
statute books some of the worst of the 
state anti-labor laws promoted by the 


so-called Christian American Associa 
tion and other reactionary employe 
groups. 





—————— MEIN KAMPF ———— 








Stalin in 1918, 





Estonia, part of Finland, Bessarabia, Nerthern Bukovina, etc., etc.” 


Stalin always “keeps his word’’—but which word? 


@ “To assert that we want to make a revolution in other countries, to inter 
fere in their lives, means saying what is untrue, and what we have never advo- 
cated.” Stalin, in interview with Roy Howard, March 1, 1936. 

@ “The whole work of the practical organization of the insurrection was 
earried out under Trotsky’s immediate instructions. . . . 
asserted that in the matter of tne rapid passing over of the garrison to the sidé 
of the Soviet and the skillful organization of the work of the Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee the party is primarily indebted to Comrade Trotsky.”. - « 


@ “It is therefore the essential task of the victorious revolution in one coun- 
try to develop and support the revoluton in others. 
| torious couniry eught not to consider itself a self-contained unit, but as an 
auxiliary and a means of hastening the victory of the proletariat in other coun- 
tries.”. . . Joseph Stalin, Leninism, Vol. I, pp. 39-41. 


So the revolution in a vic- 


It may be definitely 


@ “I must state that Comrade Trotsky did not and could not have played 
any special role in the October uprising.”. .. Stalin in 1924. i 

@ “We don’t want a single foot of foreign territory; but we will not sur- 
render a single inch of our territory to anyone.”, , . Stalin’s Political Report 
to the Sixteenth Congress of the Communist Party. 

No extant version of this report represents Stalin as having said: “We don't 
| want a single foot of foreign territory except Eastern Poland,, Latvia, Lithuania, 
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Is the ICCASP a Communist Front? 


HE naming of James Roosevelt, 
T» , of the late President, as politi- 
cal director of the Independent 
Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions indicates that the 
ICCASP plans a full-scale offensive in 
the political field. 
Jimmy Roosevelt is no Communist. 
Neither are dozens of other prominent 
Americans who have associated them- 
selves with what they believe to be a 
liberal, forward-looking association. How- 
ever, The New Leader contends that 
many of these persons who lend their 
names to the Committee are uninformed 
as to some of the Stalinist activities of 
the ICCASP. 
| The New Leader has been asked to 
| submit evidence backing up a statement 
recently made in this publication that the 
ICCASP was “Communist-organized.” 
This evidence comes from a person 
combat who attended the New York State con- 
yention of the Communist Party last 
aroun *2mmer. At this meeting, Lionel Berman 
was praised by the “Cultural Commis- 
sion” of the Party for his role in “setting 
up the ICCASP.” 











ardens, 
pecause 


: a Berman is a Party member and one of 
= the top “fixers” of the Stalinists. At the 
iS 


convention, which was closed to the 
public, no attempt was made to hide the 
role of Berman and the other “Cultural 
Commission” members in setting the 
ICCASP on the “right path.” 

Three weeks ago the ICCASP took the 


ret me, 
th their 
d their 
ling 


_ > lead in a “Conference on Puerto Rico’s 
“ae § Right to Freedom” held at Essex House 
; a in New York. Associated with them were 

ral ie the strongly pro-Stalinist National 
| Jape Lawyers Guild, National Negro Con- 
2 reall gress, Council for Pan-American Democ- 
in racy and the Council on “ “rican Affairs. 
— the Chairman of one sess i of this joint 
& PE necting was Frederick V. Field. This 
a worthy was head of the American Peace 
Mobilization which every liberal knows 

= was the Communist “front’ for support- 


ing the Hitler-Stalin pact. His frequent 
rmanemi™ contributions under his own name to 


mission The Daily Worker leave no doubt as to 
laws THE his politics. 

id adop Chairman of the afternoon session was 
pay for Ferdinand C. Smith. Even the Commu- 


1e work. = 





nist-controlled National Maritime Union 
had to ask this Communist to step out of 
his NMU national office when the NY 
World-Telegram revealed that he had 
been soliciting PAC support and votes 
even though he was not a citizen and 
had entered the United States illegally. 
His list of Stalinist connections is so 
long that his membership in the party is 
beyond question. 

Listed as sponsors of this conference 
are other such avowed Stalinists as Rock- 
well Kent, Langston Hughes and Irving 
Potash. Other veteran “fronters” for 
the Communist cause included as spon- 
sors are Elmer Benson, Lewis Merrill, 
Saul Mills, Arthur Upham Pope, Michael 
Quill, Paul Robeson, Joseph Selly, Meyer 
Stern and Max Yergan. 

Literature of the ICCASP reveals that 
on the Board of Directors of the organi- 
zation is John Howard Lawson, national 
committee representative of the Commu- 
nist Party in Hollywood. Other directors 
who have appeared at one or more 
Stalinist “front” meetings are Norman 
Corwin, Bartley Crum, Florence El- 
dridge, Lillian Hellman, John T. Me- 
Manus, Martin Popper, Paul Robeson 
and Herman Shumlin. 

According to the same literature, 
Hannah Dorner is listed as executive di- 
rector. For two years she served as 
press agent for the various conferences 
of the~ Council of Soviet-American 
Friendship, the Communist successor to 
Friends of the Soviet Union. The New 
Leader has from time to time exposed 
the direct Communist background of the 
Council. 

* ” * 


Tue ICCASP for some time carried 
on its payroll as press agent an avowed 
Communist, Ray Torr. He is said to 
have received $8,000 a year as the 
ICCASP publicity man. When he was 
on The Daily Worker (1938-39) and on 
the NMU Pilot Torr served as a Party 
liason man for the Stalinist wing of the 
American Newspaper Guild. 

The Union for Democratic Action 
(which certainly is liberal and non-Stal- 
inist) recently refused to unite with the 
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» vill Fight to Oust Weinstock Continues 


HE efforts of members of the 
045 we Painters Union to get rid of Louis 


rom the Weinstock as Secretary-Treasurer 
«of thei % District Council No. 9, AFL, reached 
1 by the & new climax this week. Weinstock 
pm came to power in 1936 as the result of 


Associae 

employe? & campaign based on extravagant prom- 
, wes of what he would do. Not one of 
the promises has been fulfilled. Instead, 
a again and again the painters have been 
talled out on strikes which have failed. 
| While all the other building trade unions 
- coun- in the New York area have secured bet- 
a vie- ter wages, shorter hours. and more fa- 
as an i Yorable conditions, the Painters Union 

coun alone has failed to make gains. 


Discontent of the members finally cul- 
inter= fa Minated in the preferring of charges 
-advo- fa €ainst Weinstock by Local 442. These 
Were heard before a committee appointed 

the officials of Communist-led Dis- 


ym was : 

Gnitely fiet No. 9 and, as was anticipated, 
he side Weinstock way given a whitewash. 
tevolu- Immediately following the announce- 


y.”. «© fment of this result, Samuel Lemkin, 

irman, and Edwards Robbins, Council 
played te, of Local 442, announced that 
P the local will immediately appeal its 
Sse to the International President and 


ne General Executive Board. Their 
= Matement continues: 
’ “The Principal charges against Wein- 
je don't *K were that he had violated the Con- 
thuania, 


tution of the Brothernood of Painters, 


— PBMUARY 26, 1946 


Decorators and Paperhangers of Amer- 
ica in that he was actively engaged in 
promoting the WFTU, contrary to the 
decisions and principles of the AFL, and 
that he is a member of the National 
Board of the Communist Party. The 
Brotherhood Constitution specifically pro- 
hibits Communists from being members 
of the Painters Union. It was further 
charged that Weinstock had gone to 
Paris to attend a Congress of the 
WFTU in defiance of an express vote 
by the District Council that he was not 
to attend; and that he neglected his 
duties as an officer of the District Coun- 
cil by taking a six-weeks’ vacation to 
go to Europe without permission of and 
contrary to a promise made by him to 
the District Council; and that he had 
failed to promote the interests of the 
members of the union by not fighting for 
shorter hours for the members of the 
union in accordance with the Brother- 
hood Constitution and instructions of 
the District Council. 

“Weinstock openly admitted his mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. The 
Trial Committee report states: 

‘As to the charge dealing with his 
membership in the Communist Party, 
Brother Weinstock took a forthright 
position. He acknowledged, what has 
long been known not only to the mem- 
bers of our union but to the officers 

(Continued on Page Eleven) 


Committeee on a projected plan to bring 
about a united front of various groups. 
The UDA objected and withdrew when 
the ICCASP insisted the Lawyers Guild 
and the Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties be included. 

The UDA recognized that such a 
lineup of Stalinist “fronts” was unity 
only on the basis of aecepting Commu- 
nist guidance--the inevitable kiss of 
death for any “united front.” 

When the ICCASP was formed, Sam- 
uel Sillen wrote in The Daily Worker of 
Dec. 24, 1944: “It is good news and im- 
portant news that a new Independent 
Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions has been organized for 
political action to -insure victory and 
security.” Daily Worker files will prove 
that the Communist organ has never in 


23 years backed any organization which 
was critical of Stalinism. 

Leafing through a few issues of the 
Independent, 1CCASP organ, reveals ar- 
ticles by Allan Chase, defender of Stalin- 
ism in Spain, Anton Refreigier, former 
teacher at Communist art schools, and 
Martin Popper of the Lawyers’ Guild. 

The Independent does not carry one 
word of criticism against the Communist 
Party or Russia’s imperialism although 
it is full of proclamations dealing with 
world liberty and the freedom of nations, 

A true liberal, interested in fighting 
totalitarianism of all kinds, might well 
pause and reflect before lending his name 
to such organizations, however “pro- 
gressive” their programs may seem and 
however deeply the Communist control 
to such organizations, however ‘“pro- 





American Stalinists at Work 


“Emancipating" Japan 


HE Stalinists are really out to get 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. Latest instru- 
ment of their intrigue is the Japanese 
American Committee for Democracy, a 
local Communist crowd which is working 
closely with the Japanese People’s Eman- 
cipation League. 

The League, which Moscow set up 
with headquarters in Yenan, sent a 
“message” tc a Manhattan Center meet- 
ing of the JACD a few days ago which 
said: 

“We (the Communists) are welcoming 
the Allies as an Army of liberation. 
However, unless the people of Japan 
themselves have complete democratiza- 
tion of Japan, democracy will not have 
any roots.” 

Then the “message” 
Arthur’s rule, saying: 

“The bureaucrats who are war crimi- 
nals are still in their former positions, 
the Zaibatsu are also preserving their 
influence and the landlords are plotting 
to keep their old feudalist land system.” 


attacked Mac- 


All this is in line with the recent 
Moscow-forced UNO decision to set 
up a supervisory panel to handle the 
occupation of Japan. But appearing at 
the Manhattan Center rally was Dr. 
Hugh Borton of the US State Depart- 
ment, lending his name to this Com- 
munist International maneuver. 

Speaking with him was Andrew 
Roth, one of six persons arrested last 
summer for conspiracy to steal confi- 
dential documents from the State De- 
partment. Other party-liners, such as 
Rep. Hugh Coffee, Dr. Stephen Fritch- 
man and Canada Lee, were also on 
the program. 

” + 
Friends in the Friendship Council 

@ As predicted by The New Leader 
two months ago, the Stalinists in the 
leadership of the Council of Soviet- 
American Friendship have feuded so 
long that Ted Bayer, Communist Party 
commissar, had to stop it and shake 
things up. 

Out as director of the Council goes 
Edwin S. Smith, former Labor Board 
member and an ardent pro-Stalinist. In 
his place is Dr. Richard Morford, execu- 
tive secretary of the United Christian 
Council for Democracy. 

Smith and Corliss Lamont, veteran 
Soviet propagandist, had bickered fre- 
quently over ideological patterns set by 
the Party for the ‘Council. However, 
Smith’s “resignation” came as a surprise 
to many fellow-travelers who had just 
welcomed Edwin back from the Soviet 
Union and had planned an extensive 
lecture tour for him. 

Dr. Morford is not exactly a stranger 
to such company. He bobbed up as far 
back as 1941, signing a letter to the late 
President Roosevelt urging “civil liber- 
ties” for the Communist Party. 


WEFTU in UNO? 
@ By sheer coincidence, of course, the 
Stalinist National Maritime Union ap- 
pealed simultaneously with the Soviet 
Union that the World Federation of 
Trade Unions be represented in UNO. 

“We must make greater use of the 
WFTU,” the NMU declared. “It is our 
organization. Right now crews and ports 
should send messages to our American 
representatives in UNO, insisting that 
they take a firm stand with the Soviet 
Union for WFTU representation. Send 
copies of messages to us and the CIO.” 

os ae oa 
Bill Sentner Bounced by Army 

® A GI from the Communist Local 65 
of the Wholesale and Retail Workers 
recently complained in the union’s official 
paper that William Sentner had been 
bounced out of a Missouri Army camp 
as guest lecturer on reconversion before 
soldier g1roups. 

This Local 65 GI complained at length 
that Senter’s lectures had been greatly 
appreciated and the Army had done Bill 
wrong. 

What the GI forgot to add was that 
Sentner was for years district organizer 
of the Missouri Communist Party before 
he became midwest director of he United 
Electrical Workers. 


Stalinist Zionism 

® The Communist Party, which is em- 
bracing a Stalinist brand of Zionism 
these days, had a rally last week at Man- 
hattan Center at which they had Dr, 
Stephen S. Wise as the main speaker, 

With the exception of Wise, the rest 
of the Hneup was solidly Communist. 
Among those who demanded that “the 
doors of Palestine be opened” were: 
Rubin Saltzman, IWO; Charles Collins, 
Negro Labor Victory Committee; Ben 
Gold, Furriers Union; 
Furniture Workers; 
Painters Union. 

~ - 7 

“Jewish Ritual Murder" 
Pamphlet Distributed 

® Three Fascists—Homer Maertz, Kurt 
Mertig and Ernst Elmhurst—were con- 
victed on Jan. 10 of unlawful assembly 
in Queens. At their anti-Semitic rally 
they distributed a pamphlet on “Jewish 
Ritual Murder,” which Judge Curran 
said was “the most venomous I have 
ever seen.” The author is Arnold S. 
Leese, British Fascist once convicted of 
rape. 


Marx Perlow, 
Louis Weinstoek, 
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Keith Expelled From CP 

® Charles Keith, former leader of the 
Seamen’s Branch of the Communist 
Party, and veteran of the Lincoln 
Brigade in the Spanish civil war, was 
expelled from the CP for “factional dis- 
ruption.” The CP secretariat warnec 
that “the Party must eliminate any 
liberal approach” to discipline. 
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French State and Its Kmployees 


The Rebirth of French Trade Unionism Among Government Worke 


N December 12, 1945, occurred a 
great public service strike in 
France. This stoppage was called 


by Public Service Division of Confedera- 
tion Generale de Travail (CGT) support- 
ed by the corresponding division of 
the Travailleurs Chretiens, the so-called 
Christian unions. It included all cate- 
gories of government workers: direct 
government employees as well as those 
of the post office, telegraph, telephone, 
railways, power and light, transporta- 
tion, public health and the governinent- 
owned match and tobacco monopolies. 
The fact that the workers of al] these 
walked 
out to a man is proof that the orders 


branches of government activity 


of the union officials coincided with the 
will of the members. 

To understand the significance of this 
demonstration and its possible results 
it is necessary to know something of 
the history of government workers in 
the trade union movement of Trance. 
The General Federation of Government 
Employees is the most influential section 
of this part of the trade union movement. 
Jts secretary, Pierre Neumeyer, is treas- 
urer of the CGT. He and Charle 


ent, who represented the secretly e- 


Laur- 


organized CGT at the ILO meeting in 
Philadelphia in 1944, were active in the 
trade union struggles of the past. Or- 
ganized as the result of a long and diffi- 
cult struggle, the Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees joined the CGT in 1929. 
The parent organization had been weak- 
ened by the split of 1921 and this new 
addition constituted a quarter of its 
entire strength. In the elections of 
1924 it played a decisive part in the 
liquidation of the national bloe and in 
the victory of the united front of the 
left. 

After the anti-parliametnary revolt of 
February 6, 1934, it worked for the re- 
union of trade union forces. Within the 
unified CGT it furnished the most effec- 
tive support of Léon Jouhaux. It opposed 
the appeasement policy which led to 
Munich and showed itself ready to sub- 
ordinate its own demands to an effective 
program of national defense. It was 
about Neumeyer and Laurent and other 
leaders of the CGT that the Socialists 
and Christian trade unionists formed 
ihe resistance movement known as Lib- 
eration-Nord. It was largely due to the 
members of this organization, dissolved 
by Vichy, that the CGT remained alive 
during the days of the underground. All 
of this history helps to explain the mili- 
tant energy of the organized public serv- 


ice workers. 
. * * 


Ox January 6, 1945, the Provisional 
Government raised the pay of govern- 
ment employees in proportion to the ad- 
vance in the cost of living. Unfortunate- 
ly, living costs continued to mount. Ac- 
cording to the official figures they ad- 
vanced 50 percent from February to 
December, 1945, The unions demanded 
new increases from the government. 
There were three demands: (1) a bonus 
ef 100 francs beginning with August, 
1945 (this would have amounted to only 
33 percent of the base pay which was 
practically at a famine level); (2) a gen- 
eral revision of pay and social security 
payments as of January 1, 1945; (3) 
a reclassification of government em- 
ployees. 

This matter of the rates of pay in 
the public service is of general impor- 
tance. The functions of the state and 
the number of its employees are con- 
stantly increasing, and the public wel- 
fare depends more and more upon the 
abilities of employees who are attract- 
ed. Nationalized industries cannot be 
efficient with badly-paid workers. The 
low salaries paid thus far are out of 
line, not only with the cost of living, 
but alse with the rates paid by private 
employers. The demand of the unions 
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for 1,000 francs a month was only 
provisional. Their real aim was to 
secure such a reorganization of the 
public service as would permanently 
give the employees a position and 
remuneration in accord with the im- 
portance of their work. From the start 
the unions have made it clear that 
they have at heart the welfare of the 
public as well as that of their members. 


The Problem of Bureaucracy 


Tuts is one of the gravest problems in 
connection with the reconstruction of 
France. The fall of the Third Republic, 
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Charles de Gaulle 

the existence of Vichy, the collaboration 
with the enemy would have been impos- 
sible without the debasement of the pub- 
lic service of France. My friend Louis 
R. Franck wrote in Foreign Affairs 
(Oct., 1942) that the higher French bu- 
reaucracy constituted “a caste not un- 
like the Prussian Junkers.” This caste 
continues to rule, especially in the realms 
of economics and finance, under the sha- 
dow of René Pleven, one of de Gaulle’s 
ministers. Despite the character of this 
upper bureaucracy, the great mass of 
the lower and medium employees have 
remained sound and loyal to democracy. 

The union officials. then, made their 
demands partly out of concern for the 
public good. How would it be possible, 
they reasoned, to reconstruct France and 
give our youth an education better suited 
to modern conditions if the methods of 
recruiting primary and secondary teach- 
ers prevented the securing of properly 
qualified persons? How could the state 
control the use of its resources if those 
among its agents who were most devoted 
to democracy were discouraged by the 
conditions which they 
endure? The situation has led to wide- 
spread disillusion, the evidences of which 
can be seen and heard anywhere in 
France. On December 10, 1945, The 
Tribune, organ of the Union of Public 
Employees, spoke of “the death of hopes 
born in the midst of great joy.” 

At that time, December 1945, the or- 
ganized employees of the Government 
realized who were their opponents: René 
Pleven and General de Gaulle. On De- 
cember 8 the Christian unions, which 
certain government circles had hoped to 
use to prevent the strike, declared, “We 
know that M. Pleven will not yield un- 
less he is forced to do so.” Pierre Meyer 
was prevented by a mysterious order 
from broadcasting a statement with re- 
gard to the situation at the very mo- 
ment when a full-dress press campaign 
was being launched against the em- 
ployees. He wrote in The People, a 
weekly journal of CGT, “The Petain Gov- 
ernment thought it could easily take care 
of the labor organizations. Its blunder 
should be carefully considered today. The 
tactics of the present head of govern- 
ment, somewhat different but equally 
wrong-headed, will meet the same re- 
sistance on our part.” 

During those days the Christian union- 
ists hopefully suggested that money to 


were foreed to. 


give public employees a decent living 
might be found by cutting down the 
military budget. They were supported 
by Adrian Lavergne, secretary of the 
powerful Teachers Union, who wrote: 
“Is it impossible to consider the reduec- 
tion of the 1,250,000,000 francs to be 
expended for military purposes during 
1946° We do not want to diminish the 
power of France. We, as much as any- 
one, are concerned about the shrinking 
of our international influence. But it is 
questionable whether we can restore our 
position in the world by rebuilding our 
army along the old lines and fitting out 
a fleet already put out of the running 
by such technological advances as the 
use of atomic energy. ... France will 
recover her former greatness when she 
rebuilds her industry, develops her trans- 
port, utilizes her overseas territories, 
does what can be done to restore the 
civil, moral and intellectual quality of 
her men and women.” 


* * 


Workers Must Depend 
Upon Strength of Unions 


Tue strike forced the government to 
grant some concessions. Those announced 
by Pleven to the Constituent Assembly 
on December 18 provided some improve- 
ment in the situation of the lowest in- 
come groups. Pleven defended the in- 
adequacy of his action by referring 
pointedly to the increased taxes which 
would reuse the hostility of the public. 
To meet the costs, he said, it would be 
necessary to raise more than 2,500,000,- 
000 frances. The price of a sack of to- 
bacco would have to be raised from 18 
to 25 frances and of a pack of cigarettes 
from 15 to 20. 

The union members depended upon the 
Assembly to improve the government of- 
fer. The three dominant parties sup- 
ported the demands of the unions. But 
General de Gaulle refused to go beyond 
the terms proposed by the Minister of 









Finance. The Assembly voted its & 
dence in the Government and in its 
ity to devise a new scale of sa 
and to maintain satisfactory relatij 
with the unions involved. 

Combat remarked ironically: “In oi 
days such a state of affairs would } 
resulted in the fall of the ministry, } 
now, as though miraculously, the Asy 
bly is able to vote unanimous confi 
in the Government.” Frane Tirevr taj 
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Felix Gouin, New French Preside 


more sourly of “comedy” and the 
of government which is a “bad jok 
The non-partisan press merely drew 
tention to the fact that the Assem} 
had surrenderec its moral authori 
which it seemed determined to ass 
at the time when the Government ¥ 
set up and de Gaulle was placed at 
head. 

This development is, in my opini 
a misfortune for the trade union mo 
ment. During the last hours of 1 
Edouard Herriot recalled the history 
parliamentary control in France si 
1789 and referred to the frantic spd 
with which we now descend to obscuri 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 





An Editorial— 


The New Regime in France 


AsvperFictau observer might shrug 
his shoulders over this week’s political 
crisis in France and remark: “Well, the 
French are still French.” But this is 
something more significant than the pre- 
war changes in Paris. The retirement 
of General de Gaulle and the emergence 
of the new coalition government is an 
event of great importance. When France 
was liberated in 1944 national unity 
found its expression in a regime in 
which the three major parties partici- 
pated on a basis of equality. But within 
a year political crises began to develop 
in an AQninterrupted succession. The 
break-up of the de Gaulle government 
became inevitable. 

It is significant that the final crisis 
occurred in the struggle over the French 
army. France must envisage the ap- 
proaching moment when Allied armies 
will evacuate Europe. Whatever hap- 
pens in the East, Western and Southern 
Europe will be under the necessity of 
providing their own protection, France 
will have to stand upon her own feet 
and play the role assigned to her by 
history as the only independent large 
nation of Western Europe. The creation 
of a strong army was, therefore, the 
main task of the postwar French gov- 
ernment headed by de Gaulle. 


The French Communists vigorously 
opposed the strengthening of the French 
army. Fearing that France would join 
Britain in a Western Bloc which might 
eventually take a stand in opposition to 
Russian expansion, they preferred to 


keep their own country wea . There 
few Communists among the French 4 
ficers, and so the Communist Pa 
strives consistently to purge the a! 
personnel and to penetrate the hig 
ranks. For this reason they demand 
the post of Minister of War for thé 
party. But as long as de Gaulle ¥ 
in power he rejected their demand. 
under the new government, the Fre 
Communist Party succeeds in getti 
the decisive posts in the Cabinet, 
will undoubtedly change its attitude. 
it can control the army and use it 
the interests of Russia, it will fa 
building it up. So long as it is 
in control, it will continue to favor 
tailment of military expenditures. 
All of France’s international poli¢ 
as well as her internal problems W 
involved in. the crisis which ended 
Gaulle’s regime. The result was 
triumph for the Communists. Accoré 
to the United Press report, they © 
rejected Vincent Auriol, the official ¢ 
didate of the Socalists, as leader of 
government and refused to consider 
one but Felix Gouin. Under press 
the Popular Republicans had to 4 
Gouin. Outwardly the old three-P 
coalition continues under his leaders 
It would, however, be a mistake # 
gard the installation of this regimey 
a solution of the basic problems. 
situation in France is even more 
stable than it was a week ago. 
serious internal conflicts and crise 
to be expected before stable and no 
conditions can be established. 
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British Socialism and US Capitalism 


The International Machinery of Cooperation Must Be Made to Work 


Major Donald Bruce, M.P. 


ain is under no illusions as to the 

limitations inherent in the attain- 
ing of simple political power. It realizes 
that, until its politice] mandate has been 
translated into economic effectiveness, it 
will be subject not only to economic 
pressure from those whose political 
weapon has been taken from them—but 
also to the powerful propaganda barrage 
from those substantial portions of the 
popular press in Britain which remain 
under traditional Tory control. 


Ts new Labor Government in Brit- 


Thus it is not surprising that one of 
the first principal measures to be placed 
before Parliament was the Bank of Eng- 
land Bill. It is, of course, true to say 
that legislation enabling the government 
of the day to exercise control over the 
country’s monetary and credit apparatus 
is of vital importance towards the elec- 
tion program; but behind this accorded 
priority in enactment there lay also the 
memories of those fateful days in 1931 
when a Labor minority government had 
been brought low through the principal 
agen y of the Bank of England which, 
as a private concern in Tory hands, had 


refused it those normal credit facilities 
which it had previously granted, as a 
matter of course, to governments of 
a more sympathetic political character. 
This time there was to be no mistake; 
and the placing of our central bank 
under national ownership and _ con- 
trol together with the existence, on 
the statute books, of wartime legis- 
lation controlling the export of gold and 
currency has deprived the vested in- 
terests of our country of their main 
iwternal weapon against the government. 


Labor’s great strength, at the present 


time rests upon the fact that, on an 
explicitly Socialist program which was 
placed before the electorate in frank and 
honest detail, and subjected to an over- 
whelming and Goebbels-like propaganda 
blast, it obtained a decisive victory. The 


Government can therefore afford to ig- 
nore the more alarmist and sensational 
organs of public opinion which remain 
hostile to its existence—if only on the 
basis that the public has become “wise” 
to the familiar gags which failed so 
singularly to achieve their aim during 
the election. 

Nevertheless it is realized that the 
war itself is to a large extent respon- 
sible for the new political awareness 
amongst our people; and it is in the 
economic consequences of the war, as 
they gradually unfo'd themselves, that 
the greatest political dangers lie. Had 
a Labor Government achieved power in 
time of peace its task would have been 
much simpler; but it must be said 
straightway that, without the impact of 
war, it is doubtful whether the acute 
consciousness of the real social, eco- 
nomic, political—and even moral—values 
which produced the change, would have 
attained dimensions sufficient to have 
enabled the achievement of the revolu- 
tion which has, in fact, taken place. The 
war has brought a change of heart in 
Britain but, ironically enough, it has 
occurred at a time when the ravages 
of the struggle itself, together with the 
Cumulative economic and social evils of 
long standing, have made its peoples’ 
hew goal most difficult of attainment. 


Priorities for effective legislation press 
hard upon one another. At a time, for 
txample, when two-thirds of our coun- 
try’s housing is over eighty years old, 
and when thousands of our citizens are 
living in overerowded conditions accen- 
tuated by the serious air-raid damage 
which Britain’s towns incurred; at such 
& time factories and commercie! instal- 
lations, similarly conditioned, also await 
attention so that the wheels may turn 
again. While in planning itself the posi- 
tive opportunity, withix our cities, of 
treating a new and more organic en- 
Vironment from amid the bomb-cleared 
Spaces is to a large extent negated by 
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the emergency conditions arising from 
that bombing—the problem of having to 
use much of that space for the imme- 
diate temporary housing of those ren- 
dered homeless. 


ie * * 


Everywuere the urgent demands 
of short term necessity conflict with the 
known requirements of lo: g term plan- 
ning and, whereas before the war the 
immediate necessities of the ordinary 
man and woman were many, they now 
assume—owing to our war-time con- 
version to a total war’ economy—far 
greater proportions. A government com- 
mitted to nothing more than the re- 
establishment of a laisser faire economy 
might, in the initial stages of its work, 
have many less difficulties with which to 
contend. It would have long-term ob- 
jectives—of a less comprehensive char- 
acter and less related to the peoples’ 
real social, economic and cultural needs; 
it would undoubtedly be compelled to 
retain a considerable number of financial 
and commodity controls—especially dur- 
ing the continued shortages of consum- 


ers goods; but outside of these limits 
it could afford to be reckless, and the 
large ~ested interests which it repre- 


sented would not object to an oppor- 
a quick postwar boom 1918- 
1920 style—whatever the slump conse- 
quences might be to the bulk of the 
population, and regardless of the adverse 
results on long-term planning to which 
it naturally pays some necessary lip- 


service. 


tunity of 


It is for this reason that, during the 
debate on the government’s first budget, 
one observed the unique picture of a 
Tory Opposition — those life-long ob- 
structors of all reforms for the benefit 
of ordinary people—vociferously demand- 
ing taxation reliefs on a larger scale 
for the man in the street. The govern- 
ment wisely resisted such efforts because 
it knew quite well that any substantial 
increase of money in circulation (or, for 
that, matter of its velocity of circula- 
tion), would have an inflationary effect 
—until there has been an equivalent in- 
crease in the production of consumers 
goods availble for sale in the home 
market. Similarly, the number of imme- 
diate social reforms kas been restricted 
in scope pending the rehabilitation of 
our industries and their reconversion to 
peacetim« needs. The Tory Party knows 
that an extension of social services 
without increased industrial productivity 
would have an inflationary effect, and 
it will continue to demand them just 
as long as these conditions obtain: It 
should however be careful lest a govern- 
ment which has so far treated its inter- 
ests fairly gently brings in further re- 
distributive taxation in order to fulfill 
Tory demands! 


” ” © 


I: was against this background that the 
$3,750,000,000 loan agreement with the 
United States was brought to Parliament 
for ratification, together with the sta- 
tistical material used by the British dele- 
gation in its negotiations with the United 
States Treasury. 


The agreement was accorded an un- 
enthusiastic reception. In general terms, 
and apart from the views of one or two 
monetary enthusiasts of limited national 
influence, the acceptance of the Bretton 
Woods agreement as a condition of the 
loan gave rise to no heartaches; for in- 
ternational stability in currency values 
was obviously to the interests of all the 
countries concerned. The liquidation of 
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sterling area currency arrangements 
within one year was thought, however, 
to be extremely harsh. Government and 
Opposition supporters alike detected here 
an urgency which brought to mind the 
abruptness of the cessation of lease- 
lend facilities -arlier in the session; and 
the interest rate of 2 percent seemed, 
in all the circumstances, to crown a 
hard bargain. It was not therefore sur- 
prising that the Opposition gave voice 
to a sentiment which, though unuttered 
by the government, must have been felt 
by many of its supporters—a feeling 
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To Avert World Chaos 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


that the terms were all the harder be- 
cause of a change of government in 
Britain. 

This is conceivably so—byt here the 
economic cross currents are conflicting, 
s0 that one inclines more to the view 
that there has been a hardening towards 
the Right within America’s own admin- 
istration since the death of Rooseve'lt, 
and that the terms would have been as 
stiff to any government. Besides, a So- 
cialist Government in Britain committed 
to a deliberate policy of raising the 
standard of living at home by encourag- 
ing the maximum home consumption, and 
seeking to export—ultimately—sufficient 
only to pay for its exports and interest 
charges, is less likely to conflict with 
US export policy than a Tory govern- 
ment practicing export economics in 
American “free enterprise” style. For, 
short of adopting the same planning and 
control technique of the Labor Govern- 
ment in Britain, the United States—un- 
der free capitalist enterprise—must seek 
for an absolute export surplus in order 
that its big business can meet the grow- 
ing demands of the working American 
for yet higher standards of living. 

In these circumstances it is thought 
unlikely that long-term ideological dif- 
ferences outweighed short-term bargain 
considerations. American big business 
needed an outlet for its mounting export 
surplus—Britain needed dollars to buy 
both capital and consumers goods in or- 
der to relieve her almost prostrated econ 
omy; and this last need—at the time 
of the loan—was so great as to place 
our negotiators at a disadvantage, that 
is all. And though a few Conservative 
MPs voted with the government in favor 
of the loan, on the principle that it was 
a good second-best to have Socialist 
Britain subservient to American capital- 





ism in lieu of the City of London, it 
seems that their action was not based 
on any profound insight into the eco- 


nomics of the position. 
* tod “ 


Tue days of fierce international com- 
petition in the field of economics have 
gone for ever, and any effort by a US 
administration—with or without Wall 
Street pressure—to discriminate polit- 
ically at this juncture would have an 
effect exactly the opposite of that in- 
tended; it would in fact consolidate So- 
cialism in the country even more quickly 
than its appreciated results in the course 
of its gradual introduction. Alvin J. 
Hansen, writing in America’s Role in 
the World Economy, states the true 
position very adequatel* — in general 
terms—as follows: 

“In beiween these two great powers 
on the opposite sides of the globe 
(i.e. USA and USSR) is the British 
Empire which emerges from World 
War II absolutely stronger than ever 
before. As such it can act as a power- 
ful cementing and balancing factor. 
With respect to the European sphere, 
the United Kingdom can be greatly 
re-inforced, in this balancing role, by 
the countries of Western Europe. On 
the other side of the globe China and 
the British Empirc can play an equally 
balancing role. Tere are solid pillars 
upon which a United Nations and ulti- 
mately a truly international security 
organization can be built.” 

It was said earlier that the loan terms 
were thought to be harsh, and this needs 
some further explanation. The people of 
sritain feel, despite the enormous con- 
tribution of the USA in lease-lend and 
the generous terms of its settlement, 
that Britain’s deliberate sacrifice in war 
of almost half of its export industry 
and the almost total conversion of its 
home industry to war purposes merited 
at any rate a consideration by the USA 
administration as to whether American 
aid (on less restrictive loan terms) 
should continue until British industries 
had been given a chance to regain their 
prewar position. Comparisons are in 
vidious and one always feels ones own 
troubles more acutely than those of oth- 
ers—but it is generally thought that our 
contribution, even on the statistics pro- 
duced, merited a more generous attitude. 

At the same time the criticism is one 
of an administration rather than that 
of a people. We know that the American 
citizen has many troubles of his own to 
face; we warmly support the efforts be- 
ing made to raise the living standards 
of those in America whose conditions 
of livelihood are not always adequately 
reflected in the glowing description to 
which we are treated from time to time; 
above all we are apprehensive as to the 
possibility of an uncontrolled “free en- 
terprise” American boom leading, just 
as surely, to a slump of dime isions much 
greater than that of 1929. And while, 
as Socialists, we should welcome the 
march of the American people to what 
we believe to be their inevitable Socialist 
goal, we are determined to make the 
international machinery of collaboration 
in all spheres work to the best of our 

ability and will—and with a singleness 
of purpose which seeks to extend those 
principles of co-operation wherein—since 
the discovery of the atomic beomb—lies 
the sole chance for the survival of man- 
kind. 





AFL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
“A world peace may be negotiated 
on the diplomatic level and protected | 
by military measures, but peace de- 
pends basically on a sound and pros- | 
perous world economy which provides | 
opportunity for each nation ot estab- | 
lish a decent standard of living for 
its people.” 
(Part of statement by AFL Executive 
Council adopted January 22.) 
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United Nations Organization 


Birth-Pangs or Death-Rattle? 


By David J. Dallin 


4ssociate Editor of Tuk New Leaper 


6 HEAVY CLOUD hangs over the 
London Conference of the UNO 
—cast by the Iranian question,” 
correspondents report. This is not the 
first cloud on the horizon. At the very 
conception of the United Nations Or- 
ganization in May, 1945, at San Fran- 
cisco, another cloud hung darkly over the 
delegates—then it was the Polish ques- 
tion. Other clouds followed four months 
later—Rumania and Bulgaria. 
Whether it is Iran, Poland, or the 
Balkans, the storm-clouds which hang 


threateningly over the international] re- 
lations of the Big Three all have ihe 


Same source, 

Ten years ago a session of the League 
of Nations 
parallel dispute The Negus of Abys 


vas also beclouded by a 


sinia, who country was overrun 
Mussolini’s troops, appeared before the 
League to plead for justice for 


people. He warned the League 


fail to top Italiar Fascist aygyre 





the League will go down in histe 
an impotent institution. Italy wa 
a member of the eau ue the appeal 
of Haille Selassie as received 
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Iran, whose independence and intep 
was guaranteed by Britain; agi t 
Turkey, which looks for Britain's hel; 
against the menace from he ) 
é 1inst independent trategic pon 
the Baltic; and against the Western Blox 
at the core of which lie Britain's 8 
givings about the expansion of the 
Eastern Blox Soviet antagonism § t« 
Britain has doubled since the day whe 


a Labor Government succeeded Churchill 
and the Tories. American help is needed 
by Moscow in this policy of breaking up 
of the British Empire. Therefore, Mos- 
cow avoids, as far as possible, profound 
conflicts with the United States. She 
makes concessions in the Far East, 
where special American interests are 


recognized. When Britain is sufficiently 
weakened, the situation will change, of 
course. 

No other government in the world 


possesses such a wealth of intormation 
as the Kremlin and none suffers from 
such a lack of real understanding of the 


democratic world. In the Moscow mirror 
1e. non-Soviet world is seen in a state 
of turbulence and decomposition. France, 
he last independent great nation of 
Europe, strides from one political crisis 
to another and has reached the thresh- 
old of a revolution. America, the greatest 
capitalist power of the world, is con- 
sidered weakened by the progressing 
demobilization of her army and by in- 
dustrial strife. This is the reason, in 
Soviet eyes, that America retreats and 
yields to Moscows demands. Only the 
Soviet state, among the big ones, stands 
firm and stable. 


fe 


For the Unied States this is a funda- 
mental problem. Are Americans inter- 
ested in the decay of Britain? Tradi- 
ial criticism of British policy, an- 
agonism towards British imperialism, 
mpathy for Indian aspirations, were 


enough to alter the basic traits of 


British-American relationship in the 
rwentieth Century. At every crisis in 
national relations and in every war, 


erica and Britain stood together. In 


c» militant opposition to Hitler’s con- 
ests, Britain defended American ter- 
ests as well as her own. In her struggle 
for the independence of Europe’s smaller 
ions, England is pursuing a course 

h corresponds not only to tne enti- 
nts but also to the interests {f the 
‘ ted State Under s new Labor 


ronment, Britain will abandon a 
licy of imperialist conquest, and is the 
atural ally of the United States. This 
eemed to be understood by the US 
Government when the loan to Britain— 
ially a political loan—was eranted 
ently. 

But farsightedness seems to desert 
those who mold American policy as 
soon as they confront Soviet arrogance. 
In order not to strengthen the im- 
perialism of London, they helplessly 
retreat before the offensive of the 
greatest of the modern imperialisms, 
that of Moscow. With no real under- 
standing of Soviet strategy, they fall 
ite the trap of Soviet-American co- 
eperation against Britain. 
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ied Lie against Spaak! 
Britain alluded to the fact at the 
nous veto-right needs to be discussed 


iew and revised, since the invention of 


atombomb has fundamentally affected 
all postwar international relations. With 
the veto power any aggressor can block 
UNO action on behalf of the weak na- 
ons. The American delewates reacted 
negatively to the British idea. 

As far as Iran is concerned, the United 
States had a mere token military force 

hen the controversy entered its critical 
stage. Many expected common British- 
American opposition to Russian agyres- 
sion in Iran, On the contrary, American 
troops were immediately removed; ac- 
tually this helped the Soviet campaign. 
he American stand on the Iranian ques- 
tion at the London Conference is remini- 
scent in more than one respect of the 
policy of the great powers in the League 





of Nations when Abyssinia was implor- 
ne help, 

When the Soviet Government started 
its operations in Iran, the question was 
undecided whether merely a_ northern 
area of that country was to be made a 
sphere of Soviet dominance or Soviet 


rule could be extended over the whole of 


Jran. 

The answer depended and still depends 
upon the strength of the opposition to 
continued Russian aggression. Moscow 
was doubtless prepared to be satisfied 
with the Azerbaijan area bordering on 
Russia. The divergencies between Amer- 
can and British policies proved so great, 


however, that now seems possible foi 


Moscow to apply to the whole of Iran the 


New World in the Making? 





UNO Assembly in Session 


tactics of raising, through Communist- 





Jel native parties, the demand for “na- 


nal unity” under a “friendly” govern- 


ment. That taciie was tested in Pola 
Yuyoslavia, and elsewhere. If it new 
works in Iran, perhaps Iraq will be 
vent. 


ies Byrnes has already proved himn- 


self a successful engineer of coalition 

nity” governments, under which the 
“higher type of democracy” is pract 

1d the regime is hated and feared by 
80 pe people. 

lt 3 yeration to say tha é 





UNO faces a life-or-death struggle in 
se crucial days. And it is sad to 
i the fact that the United States is 


ot fighting to save it from ruin 





Russia Endangers Right of Asylum in Sweden 


Garezorc Phe contest till goes 


¢ he edish Governme) 
t} ro publ backing, and t 
Soviet Government over the lattei’s 
ht to re ove om Sweden a m 
of Balt ‘ t } efuce there 


the international law of asylum. Whe 
was announced that the Russian ship 
led for Sweden to 


repatriate these “Soviet citizens.” the 





Kuban” wa he: 





Salts declared to a man that they pre- 





ferred death to b irrendered to the 





Soviet authoritic An epidemic of sui- 
cide and attempts at self-mutilation 
broke out. A hunger strike sent all the 
internees to the hospital. The movement 
spread to the German military iriternees. 

Roused by the Swedish press, the pub- 
lic responded with a flood of personal 
telegrams to the King, and demonstra- 
A note from the King to Stalin 
was received with the categorical re- 


tions. 


fusal to end the transfer of “German” 
military personnel, even though many 
of these were Balts drafted by the Ger- 
mans. 

A counter-campaign then got under 
way, conducted by the Communists and 
the trade unionists influenced by them. 
These denounced the public ugitation 
throughout Sweden as an anti-Soviet 
maneuver. They represented the “temp- 
est of opinion,” as the papers called it 
the first few days, as a tempest in a 
teapot, and a tempest artificially pro- 
voked. The Socialists and the rest of 





ac ts were anxious ot to 
iplicate the ta k of the rover 

‘ s now a homogeneous Sor t 

Phe Swedish Government hesitated and 

terpe ed It proclaimed the im} - 

not carrying out the engage- 

ent vade Jast June with Russia et 

ied away from the applicatior It 

put on board the “Kuban” the German 


injured, but no Balts. It de- 


clared untransportable all the internees 


ll on Swedish soil. 

The Russians, however, refuse to com- 
promise on their demands, They have 
just sent a hospital ship to take off an- 
other contingent of Germans. The ques- 
tion of the Balts remains open. The big 
liberal Giteborg daily, Géteborgs Hand- 
els och Sjofarstidning, has asked: “Why 
did they prefer death?” Basing itself 
on a recently published book, it conjured 
up the picture of mass deportations to 
Siberia—the penalty for even the fam- 
ilies of those who had deserted to the 
enemy. In this category the Russians 
place the Balts drafted into the German 
army. 

It is hard at the moment to foresee 
the outcome of the crisis, but the gravity 
of it is incontestable. Not alone are cer- 
tain principles involved, and the inter- 
jational repercussions that may ensue, 
but also the plight of men in camps 
and hospitals so desperate that they aré 
prepared at any moment to commit sul- 
cide.—( Worldover Press.) 
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Abolish the Veto Power in the UNO 
Yardsticks by Which Peace May Be Measured 


By Matthew Woll 


HE American Federation of Labor 

is deeply determined to work for 

the revitalization of democracy in 
Europe through support of free and dem- 
oevatic trade union movements in the 
nations of Europe. 

The fraternal relations which bind 
ihe AFL to the free labor movements 
across the Atlantic are of long standing. 
In the past we have found that by ex- 
changing ideas and comparing notes we 
could help each other and draw inspira- 
tion for further progress. The renewal 
of these cooperative relationships now 
jakes on a new urgency and a new 
importance because the freedom and the 
security of the world will depend upon 
ihe suceess of a dynamic. international 
good-neighbor policy. 

We of labor can do our part to make 


that policy effective by living up to our 








tradition principles of freedom and 
democracy. The American Federation of 
Labor pledges itself to stand side by side 
with the free Jabor movements of Europe 
in defense of democracy. We lik i 
predge urselves to withhold recognition 

port from anti-democratic and 
totalitarian forces, whether in Govern- 
nie ‘ abor. 

d be a bitter irony to speak of 
tne t tion” of ma 1V Eu pean coun- 
tries toda Still less can one speak of 
pea n Europe — of true and lasting 
pe t ( nclined #&ther to call 
the ds of Tacitus: “They create a 
desert and call it peace.” And this desert 
is sé with dynamite — not only in 
iD j everywhere else. Hostilities 
have ceased only in the sense that there 
is no longer fighting between large, or- 
ganized armies. But there are civil wars 
instigated by one-of the great powers 
‘ isited with the preservation of peace 
an ational order. There are per- 
se ‘ of minorities, and ruthless dis- 
placeme of human beings, many of 
1) “tal np and most of them sti ipped 
of their property except the clothes 
on acks. There is plundering and 
yape. And they call this peace! 

impossible to discern any 

consistent policy aimed at laying the firm 
f of peace, t acking rul 

le ‘ forces, and at establishing an 

Inve Lions order based on law and 

x en are i€ Four rree- 
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mm tne ic age is not merely a proce- 

dural or material question. It is far 

More than a question of property, indus- 

ina achines, and complicated diplo- 


Matic machinery. Very important moral 
Principles are involved here. There must 
be deve loped a moral code among the na- 
tions if the world is to avoid anothe 
war—a war in which mankind will blow 
liself up. 

The way the Big Powers are going to 
treat the smaller nations will actually 
determine whether mankird is going te 
have peace or war, prosperity o1 destruc- 
tion, whether civilization will flourish or 
perish—this is the real yardstick with 
Which we must measure.the outlook and 
chances of lasting world peace. 

It is up to the free labor organizations 
t work together and see to it that the 
United Nations reelly shall be the na- 
tions of the world united for peace, free- 
dom and abundance. Here is the best 
hope for the revival of democracy in 
Italy and for speeding the return of the 
Italian people to their rightful place 


FANUARY 26, 1946 





See, 

This is an excerpt from a speech delivered by the Vice President of the American 
Federation of Labor at the banquet given by the American Labor Conference on 
International Affairs and the Jewish Labor Committee in honor of Louis de Brouckere, 


Belgian Socialist leader, 
Xv 


- 





among the nations of the world. Here is 
the strongest guarantee for the long 
democratic solution of the 
Spanish government which no statesman 
can lenger dodge or escape. Here is the 
firmest safeguard for the rights of small 
nations. 

Just as free American labor went all- 
out to provide the tools of victory in 
war, so we of democratic American J.abor 


over-due 


will spare no effort to help build those 
crganizations and strengthen those truly 


mocratie forces which will be the 








instruments of victory—of a just and 
lasting peace! 

The American Labor Conference «on 
International Affairs has _ repeatedly 
raised its warning voice against the veto 
power of the permanent members of the 
new international organizateion. Jt has 
warned that because of this veto power 
decisions could be reached only if the will 
of one ruthless and stubborn power were 
eccepted by all others. 

We have since had two opportunities 
to verify the truth of this prognosis. In 


Courtesy Indianapolis News 


September,"in London, it was a case of 
no capitulation and no decision. In De- 
cember, in Moscow, decisions were 
reached only because some important 
capitulations were made. 

Is this democratic peace-making? We, 
of the labor movement, also sometimes 
encounter a sort of veto power, when an 
autocratic and stubborn management 
refuses to negotiate and demands that 
we accept their will. In such a case our 
only recourse is to strike. 

Our goal is to eliminate conflict and 
violence in the relations between nations. 
This is what we call peace. This goal 
cannot be achieved without a firm will co 


resist every conqueror, every aggresscr, 


every oppressor, and every spirit 


domination. This collective 
must be embodied in a truly democratic 


nternational organization, in which the 


rights of every nation, large or 
1] be respected, 


AFL TO HELP 
SPAIN'S UNDERGROUND 


New ORK (LPA).—A promise of ma- 


al and moral assistance to the Spanish 


underground was made by the AFL In- 
ternational Labor 


Matthew Woll, committee chairman, a 


sailed the Franco dictatorship as “the 
Nazi- 
Fascism,” and in a letter to the Spanish 


last vepresentative of Eu.opean 


underground declared: 
We will help you morally and mate- 


rially and, from now on, we will redouble 


our efforts to put an end to the historical 


injustice which the democratic world has 


allowed to be inflicted on the 
Spanish people. You may have complete 
assurance, brothers of the Spanish Jabor 
Franco will 
thrown out of power by the common 


movement, that soon 


action of the democratic world and by 


the increased pressure of the free trade 
union organizations in whose cause the 


AFL works and fights.” 








The Situation Is the 


Jn 1936 this speech was wade before 


the League of Nations Asseibly at 


Geneva. The assembled etalesmen 

hunemed and hawed, huffled aud 
? , 

aded and three yeuis fer lie 


came and the League ed, 


O N June 30, 1936—aft Fascist 








had beaten down the defenseless 

ny is—Haile Selassie appeared 

before the Assembly of the League of 
ations and spoke as follows: 

had placed all my hopes in the 

execution of your undertakings. My 


confidence had been confirmed by re- 
declarations made in_ the 


uncil to the effect that aggression 


peated 


must not be rewarded and that force 
would end by being compelled to bow 
before right. 

1935, the C 
made it clear that its feelings were in 


“In December, uncil 
harmony with the hundreds of mil- 
lions of people who, in all parts of 
the world, had protested against the 
dismantling of Ethiopia. ... But as 
soon as any measure which was likely 
to be rapidly effective was proposed, 
various pretexts were devised in order 
to postpone even the consideration of 
that measure. Finally, the statements 
have just been made in Parliament by 
the governments of certain powers... 
that since the aggressors have suc- 
ceeded in occupying a large part of 
Ethiopian territory, they propose not 
to continue the application of any of 
the economic and financial measures 
that may have been decided upon 
against the Italian government. 


Same — Will the Answer Be Different? 


“The problem submitted to the As- 
sembly today is much wider than a 
question of settlement of Italian ag- 
gression. It is collective security, it is 
the very existence of the League.... 


It is the alue of promises to § nall 


tates that their integrity and inde- 
endence all be respected and in- 
sured In a word, it is interna- 
tional morality that is at stake.... 
Faced by the aggressor with an ac- 
complished fact, are the states going 
to set up the terrible precedent of 
bowing before force? 


“Representatives of the world, I 
have come to Geneva to discharge in 
your midst the most painful of duties 
for the head of a state. What reply 
have I to take back to my people? 


‘ * * 


Jn 1945 the 
delegation to the United Nations As- 


head of the lranian 


sembly made this speech before the 
Assembly in London. If the asse mbled 
statesmen imitate their predecessors 
of 1926, the next war will come and 


this league will die. 


Ox January 15, 1945—after the 
northern part of his country had been 
overrun by the Red Army—Seyed 
Hassan Tagizadeh, leader of the 
Iranian delegation in the Assembly of 
the United Nations Organization, 
spoke in part as follows to his fellow 
delegates: 

“I feel it my duty to call the atten- 
tion of the Assembly to the fact that 
we must preserve our right to bring 
the question of the difficulties which 
our country is now experiencing be- 


fore it and to request that they be 
considered by you, in case no early 
solution is reached. If this problem 
comes before you it would undoubtedly 
constitute a test case of the most clear 
and explicit kind for the organization 
to manifest its fair spirit in dealing 

and in protecting vital rights 
of its members, this being a matter of 


ple and a fundamental issue for 





the smal] nations to put their trust in 


“dy, which is the center of the 
iope of humanity for the future. ... 
‘I cannot express the point bette: 
than by quoting the words: used by 
the leaders of this great institution 
n previous occasions. ... In the open- 
ing speech of the Assembly the chair- 
man promised us that small powers 
would always be able to make their 
voices heard in a free and democratic 
atmosphere, 

“These were also 
clearly stressed in the words of a 
prominent and esteemed member of 
this Assembly, the Secretary of State 
of the United States of America... 
when he wrote: ‘Nations such as Iran 
were encouraged at the San Francisco 
Conference to place full trust in the 
friendly relations and goodwill of the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council.’ ... 


same points 


“For our loyal services to the just 
cause of the United Nations we seek 
no reward. We only expect as a 
matter of our indisputable right and 
in the name of international justice, 
on which the Charter is founded, that 
the principles of the Charter... 
should be strictly respected and in 
good faith in our case.” 





resistance 


small, 


Relations Committee. 


noble 
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From the Ice Age to the Atombomb 


“Review by JAMES RORTY 


MAINSPRINGS OF CIVILIZATION, 
By Ellsworth Huntington. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. New York. 612 pages. $4.75. 


Tue principal mainspring of our civili 
zaton at the moment is the atomic bomb. 
The spring is already coiled and gather 
ing strength. The most urgent problem of 
civilization at the moment is a negative 
one: to prevent the release of this main 
spring with the resultant destruction of 
civilization on a global scale. To put it 
both more broadly and more positively 
the problem is to re-direct the collective 
energies of civilized man toward con 
structive, rather than destructive objec 
tives. It would be optimistic to say that 
any serious progress is currently being 
made in dealing with this problem, and 


lacking such progress civilization will 
predictably destroy itself in a matter of 
a few years: with only a little time for 
preliminary ceremonies of which the San 


Fran 


early examples. 


co and Potsdam conferences were 


Huntington’s book says none of 
things, but indirectly compels the readet 
to contemplate them. Huntington is a 
geographer, a historian, and a biologist 
with an insatiable appetite for statist 
correlations even when they’re a little on 
the dubious side. The mainsprings o 
civilization with which he is dealing are 
heredity, physical environment, and cul 
ture, which through their complex int 
locking gears turn the two-way clock o 
civilization forward or backward 

Perhaps we should feel pivileged to be 
living in a period when the culture ha 
taken over the function of extermination 
hitherto exercised by the physical en 
vironment — acting so much less ef- 


ficiently, as for example when the Ice 
Age descended slowly and clumsily upon 
the human or sub-human contemporaries 
of the mammoth! Or when a shift in the 
climate cycle withered the mud-and- 
wattle Edens of central Asia. 

Huntington has a lot of fascinating 
things to say about climate. Indeed he 
has a lot of fascinating things to say 
about almost everything that determines 
man’s place in the total natural pattern. 
To Huntington it’s tremendously im- 
portant to know why the people of New 
Foundland starved and degenerated into 
their present status of pensioner: of the 
Fwritish Empire, while the people of Ice- 
land, for century after century, in an 
equally bitter climate and on an even 
more meagre soil maintained a robust 
and progressive civilization which has 
more than paid its way in the arts and 
sciences. Heredity explains this paradox, 
thinks Huntington; the migration of the 
fit into Iceland and the elimination of the 
unfit by periodic famine leaving an un- 
beatable remnant of toughies like Thor- 
tein Veblen and Vilhjamur Stefansson. 

When he comes to diet as a factor in 
determining culture levels, Huntington 
leans, as one might expect, on the classic 
experiments of McCarrison showing a 
strict paralellism between the health of 
men and rats fed on the widely differing 
diets of the fighting Hunzas of the Hindu 
Kush down to the sickly and subile Ben- 
gali. But Huntington doesn’t tell us why 
Bengal’ 


admirably famines 


have failed to step up the eugenic level— 


effective 


in fact he leaves us, in general, with more 
questions than answers, as any honest 
veographer must and should. ... Many 
fascinating questions, if only the atomic 
bomb will leave us time to ponder them, 





Panorama of South American Music 


Review by MRS. HILDA PINSON 


MUSIC OF LATIN AMERICA. By 
Nicolas Slonimsky. Thomas Y. Crowell 


Co:, New York, 374 pages. $3.50. 


Kxow ence of Latin American mu- 
sic on the part of the average North 
American concert-goer is probably lim- 
ited to the names of a few virtuosi and 
the composers Carlos Chavez of Mexico 
and the Brazilian Heitor Villa-Lobos. 
Even the well-informed musician, how- 
ever, will be enlightened by a reading of 
Nicolas Slonimsky’s “Music of 
Mr. Slonimsky, 
birth and Bostonian by adoption, is a 


Latin 
America.” Russian by 
musician and musical writer of wide 
interests and experience. This volume, 
the result of a tour made in 1941, con- 
tains a musicological survey of the 
twenty republics of Central and South 
America. 

The author discusses music publish- 
ing, educational institutions, the position 
of composers in society, the dual influ- 
ence of European and indigenous culture 
on contemporary composers, folk cus- 
toms, dance rhythms, primitive musical 
patterns and instruments and many 
other illuminating topics. After a pano- 
ramic view of musical Latin America 
Mr. Elonimsky devotes a section to each 
republic including a biographical account 
of that country’s musical personalities. 
Although the listing would seem to be 
quite thorough and up-to-date we do 
note the omission of Mme. Guiomar 
Novaes, famous Brazilian concert pianist. 
His description of composers is factual 
rather than critical. There is also a 
dictionary of musicians, songs, dances 
and musical instruments for quick ref- 
erence. A carefully arranged index of 
47 pages adds further to the book’s use- 
fulness and there are well-chosen illus- 
trative plates, musical examples and 
photographs of composers. 
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Gilbert Chase, the authoritative bib- 
liographer of Latin American music, has 
written a somewhat unfavorable review 
of this book in the Saturday Review of 
Literature. His negative criticism, how- 
ever, may well be interpreted as chiefly 
a measure of Mr. Chase’s highly special- 
ized and austere scholarship. Nicolas 
Slonimsky is something of a musical 
Herodotus of Latin America. If he talks 
too much, what he says is interesting 
and colorful. He delves into the his- 
torical, etymological and sociological rea- 
sons for existing things and enlivens all 
with many a wayside tale and anecdote 
which impart to some sections of the 
book the character of a travelogue. Schol- 
arship is tempered by genial, discursive 
humor. ' 

Mr. Slonimsky states that composers 
who are musical leftists in Latin Amer- 
ica are usually political leftists, and he 
cites the case of Carlos Chavez who ex- 
pressed his political views in his Sinfonia 
Proletaria, the score of which bears anti. 
capitalistic illustrations by Diego Rivera, 
Although this pattern may work out in 
Latin America it is well that the author 
does not generalize. Aside from the fact 
that leftism, musical or political, may 
well seem to veer in latitude according 
to the vantage point of the observer 
(Brahms was hailed and attacked by 
both revolutionary and conservative mu- 
sical camps), there are plenty of exam- 
ples in history to prove that iconoclastic 
composers are often ivory towerists. A 
breaking -with musical tradition may ac- 
company a defiance of autocratic govern. 
ment as it did with Beethoven, but how 
often does it not indicate a retreat into 
a “private world,” an “art for art’s 
sake” esthetic? ‘Conversely (as in the 
case of Shostakowitch), the need for 
easy assimilation by the masses may 
force a politically left composer to adopt 
a more conservative musical line. 
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The Negro Ghetto in Chicago 


Review by MILTON R. KONVITZ 


BLACK METROPOLIS. By St. Clair 
Drake and Horace R. Cayton. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co, xxxiv 
and 809 pages. $5.00. 


Tuts book by two Negro scientists, an 
anthropologist and a sociologist, deserves 
a place alongside Myrdal’s An American 
Dilemma. The reviewer means this as 
very high praise. 

Many years of research and the efforts 
of other persons besides Messrs. Drake 
and Cayton have gone into the making 
of this bock. It is an example of what 
excellent work may be done by workers 
in the social sciences if they are willing 
to co-operate with one another and are 
convinced of the value of the project. 

The book provides us with a descrip- 
tion and analysis of the structure and 
organization of the Negro community in 
Chicago, internally and in relation to 
the rest of the city. It describes the rela- 
tionship of Negroes to white persons in 
Chicago, the kind of ghetto the Negro 
community constitutes, the effects of the 
Negro-white relationships and the Negro 
ghetto on the personality and institutions 
of the Negro in Chicago. Here, as Rich- 
ard Wright says in his interesting intro- 
duction, is the Negro problem presented 
in all of its hideous fullness. 

The Chicago Negro ghetto, with its 
more than 300,000 persons, is the second 
largest Black Metropolis in the world 
(only Harlem is larger). Over 90% of 
Chicago’s Negro population reside in the 
ghetto. How did this Black Metropolis 
come to be? Why does it persist? How 
lo its people live? What do the white 
people in Chicago think of it? What 
dé the Negroes think of themselves and 
of the white people in other parts of the 
city? To answer these questions one 
must write a Black Middletown, and this 
is exactly what Messrs. Drake and Clay- 
ton have done. 

It was a French-speaking Negro who 
made the first permanent settlement in 
Chicago, around 1790. Even then the 
place was known as “the place of the 
evil smell” (Eschikagou in Indian lan- 
guage). Then it smelled bad because of 
the wild garlic and the skunk; today 
Carl Sandburg offers other reasons. 
Chicago has outstanding city planners, 
and the olfactory problem is not being 
neglected. But the plight of the Negro 
is still being studied by Chic°go’s Com- 
mittee on Race Relations, which recently 
adopted a Charter of Human Relations. 
It would seem that from 1790 to 1945, 
a matter of a mere 155 years, people 
should have acquired the habits of hu- 
man relations, so that a Charter would 
hardly seem necessary. But apparently 
it is very necessary for Chicagoans, who 
refuse to permit the Negroes to expand 
freely or to scatter (though the Negro 
population grows larger and larger). 
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Black Metropolis is a city within a city, 
Though there have been no restrictiy 
laws on the statute books of Illinois sing 
1885, the restrictive covenant is stil 
legal, and there is a rigid race line jy 
amusement places. White folk, excep 
rent and insurance collectors, policemen, 
and some others, seldom come to Blac 
Metropolis, but the area is used by then 
as a dumping ground for vice, poo 
quality merchandise, and inferior city 
personnel. Social services are neglect. 
ed. Though rents are higher, housing jy 
allowed to deteriorate. Negroes are no 
anxious to “invade” sections where they 
are not welcome—they are no differen 
from other people in this respect; but 
they do clamor for more room, for ; 
larger Black Belt, and one not confine 
to the deteriorated slum areas of th 
city. But the white folk interpret a 
attack on the restrictive covenant as, 
fight for “social equality.” The fact is 
however—and this study confirms what 
has been found by other workers in the 
field—that if social equality means jp. 
termarriage, and integration into white 
social clubs, white churches, white asso 
ciations, Negroes have little if any inter. 
est in it. Negroes object to segregation 
in public places as a violation of civil 
rights and because such segregation is, 
as Lillian Smith has said, unendurable 
to the human spirit. But they exert m 
pressure against the color-line affecting 
intimate relaionships which must ak 
ways be matters of voluntary agree 
ments between persons. 


At the same time that America ha 
seen other ghettoes break up and the 
members of the language, nat ality 
racial, or religious colonies disperse and 
become absorbed by the rest of the com 
munity, the Negro area has become mor 
and more concentrated, in Chicago a 
well as in other cities. By 1940 the 
Chicago Negro area had ceased to e& 
pand in size 


























though new migrants were 
pouring into it and very few were lea‘ 
ing it. By 1930 three-fouths of the resi- 
dential properties in the city were bouni 
by restrictive covenants, so that they 
could not be sold or rented to Negroes 

What can be done about it? As lom 
as from 77 to 87 percert of the peo 
ple of this country (as disclosed by a 
Fortune poll for the Myrdal study) favor 
residential segregation, and as long as 
the courts lend the force of law to re 
strictive covenants, I am afraid that the 
Negroes in Chicago (which is probably 
a fairly typical case) will live in a state 
of congestion nearly five times as great 
as the rate for white persons, and the 
white community will stupidly and u- 
consciously complain of the number 
families on relief in the Negro ares, 
the illegitimate births, the juvenile deli 
quents, the cases of tuberculosis, insat 
ity, and deaths of infants. 





The Problem of Faith 


Review by JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 

SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS OF OUR 
TIMES. By Luigi Sturzo. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1945. Pp. VIII, 
182. $2.00. 


Tur difficulties of spiritual life as they 
are experienced in modern thought and 
feeling are a common theme of many a 
philosopher. But the topic is handled 
with an exceptional brilliance by Don 
Sturzo, a distinguished theologian and 
former leader of Partitio Popolare who 
has been devoting his energy to the 
cause of Italy in the United States since 
1940. Recognizing the need of_ bridging 
the gap between believer and non- 
believer in contemporary society, Don 
Sturzo discusses the problem of God in 
the manner chosen by the modern secu- 
laristic philosophy. while dealing also 
with the practical spiritual problems of 
the average man. His book is not very 
easy reading. But the handling of the 
subject makes it a distinctive contribu- 
tion to the eternal problem of faith and 






























belief. The reader’s judgment will, o 
course, depend on his beliefs. But Don 
Sturzo assumes that “my reader is likely 
to be a believer”—and from that poist 
of view the volume will doubtless make 
no small stir among those interested it 
the spiritual problems of our times. 





—— SILENT TREATMENT —— 


Vending Machine to Sell News 
papers. —Newspaper headline. 


No more newsboys calling out, 
| With their eager, strident shout, 
|“Extra! Extra!” “Murder!” “Rape!” 
| “Prisoners shoot guards, escape!” 
'*Jury deadlocked!” “Trains collide!” 
|“Flood disaster” “Suicide!” 

| Unannounced, the headlines come 
Out of nowhere, cold and dumb, 
Soundless save for coin en route 
Tinkling down a winding chute, 
And, before the print appears, 
Just the faintest clash of gears. 








Richard Armour 
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Letters 


Jewish Majority in Palestine 


To the Editor: 


From time to time a reader of The 
New Leader s-nds a letter attacking 
the editors for not supporting the Zionist 
demand for a Jewish state. 

In this connection the following facts 
should be considered: 

There are now about 600,0000 Jews in 
Palestine and about 1,100,000 Arabs. To 
achieve a majority, more than 500,000 
Jews must immigrate to Palestine. 

How many Jews desire to go to that 
country? Zionists and their well-meaning 
but uninformed Gentile supporters fre- 
quently give the figure of 1,500,000 Jews. 
More critical Zionists mention 1,200,000. 

There are not that many Jews left in 
Europe (excluding the Soviet Union). 

Lately Dr. Joseph Schwartz of. the 
Joint Distribution Committee mentioned 
a figure that falls far below Zionist es- 
timates. He declared before the Anglo- 
American commission that 650,000 Euro- 
pean Jews desire to enter Palestine and 
should be permitted to do so. 

How Dr. Schwartz counted the Jews 
escapes my imagination. A short excur- 
sion in the realm of plain arithmetic 
gives quite different results. 

Let us follow country after country: 

Soviet Union—Nobody, not even the 
Zionists, expect a sizable Jewish emigra- 
tion from the Soviet territories. 

Rumania—After Russia the greatest 
Jewish community in Europe. In Dr. 
Schwartz’s own statement we read that 
ot 350,000 Jews 75,000 desire to go to 
Palestine (less than 25 percent!). 

Hungary—200,000 Jews. Dr. Schwartz’s 
testimony, 75,000 want to emigrate. 

Poland—75,000 Jews. In addition, 
150,000 are expected to return from 
Siberia. Surely some will remain in 
Poland. 

Germany—75,000 to 100,000 Jews, 
From personal contact I know that many 
desire to go to the United States. Jewish 
newspapers in New York daily publish 
long lists of Jews in Germany looking for 
relatives in America. And all the letters 
that arrive from them contain requests 
for affidavits and visas. Given a chanee, 
the majority would come to the States. 

France—Dr. Schwartz states that the 
Jewish community in France will remain 
there. But it is true that 50,000 have 
registered for Palestinian certificates 
(some of them registered also at the 
American consulate, but let us overlook 
this to simplify the calculation). 

There ‘are about 10,000 Jewish refu- 
gees in Sweden and in Switzerland each. 

Italy and the Balkans have a maxi- 
mum of 75,000 Jews. Certainly not all 
ot them want to leave these countries. 

Finally Great Britain. Nobody men- 
tioned as yet an exodus trend among the 
British Jews. 

Now let us add! For simplicity’s sake 


let us assume that 100 percent of the 
Jews in Poland will emigrate and that 
all of them will go to Palestine. Suppose 
that all the displaced Jews in Germany, 
in Sweden, Switzerland and also ail the 
Italian Jews and the Jews from the 
Balkan states will do the same. Here ig 
the score: 














IIE sisstinirecseimecrninnsniccinse 75,000 
Hungary 75,000 
Poland eeesesns wm 220,000 
GOP IIIET  ccneiscermcisnnneniininion uw 100,000 
France 50,000 
Sweden eceesessneoos 10,000 
Switzerland ue 10,000 
Italy, Balkans wccnsnune 75,000 

615,000 


Let us throw in another 20,000—ali the 
Jews from Belgium and Holland. And 
still there are less than 650,000 Jews! 
But we used grossly exaggerated figures. 
Actually there are maximum 400,000 
Jews in Europe who desire to go to 
Palestine. 

But let us not argue about a “trifle” 
of 250,000 Jews! Let us forget that Dr, 
Schwartz’s figure is a physical impossi- 
bility. Let us see what will happen if all 
those Jews enter Palestine. Let us also 
assume two things: that the 650,000 will 
enter in five years, which is faster than 
any Zionist dreams, and that at the same 
time the doors of Palestine will be closed 
for Arab immigration. 

What will happen under these con- 
ditions, idea! for the Zionists? 

The Arabs have a natural increase of 
population of 2 percent a year. In five 
years there will be a 10 percent increase 
of the Arab population bringing up their 
number to 121,000 (we figure round 
1,100,000; actually an accumulated 2 per- 
cent increase will be bigger). 

The Jews have a natural increase of 
population of only 1 percent a year. In 
1951 the number of Jews would reach 
1,280,000 (600,000 plus 30,000 plus 
650,000). 

Thus the maximum majority of Jews 
would-be about 70,000. And under those 
conditions the Zionists reject the idea of 
a binational state! 

But what will happen in another ten 
years? 

The Arab population will show an in- 
crease of 20 percent, the Jewish—only of 
10 percent. Therefore, in 1961, Pales- 
tine will be inhabited by 1,452.000 Arabs 
and only 1,408,000 Jews—and the Jews 
will again be a minority! 

The writer of these lines is a Jew and 
is deeply concerned with the plight and 
future of the Jewish survivors in Europe, 
But to connect the solution of their fate 
with_the impossible task of establishing 
a Jewish state seems to me, after con- 
sidering the above figures, a crime. 

E. P, (in the Armed Forces). 





Widely Known Secret 
From HARRY B. WINKELER 
To the Editor: 


Avent the mephetic Rex Stout cam- 
paign against Dorothy Thompson. On 
December 5, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
carried a_ blustering telegram from 
Stout, as president of the Society for 
the Prevention of World War III, in 
which that literary scatologist de- 
nounced the Post-Dispatch for earrying 
Dorothy’s column. 

On the opposite page the paper car- 
ried the rejoinder of Miss Thompson, a 
devastating but all too ladylike defense 
of her record as compared with that of 
Stout and the other Herodian hate- 
cultists. 

But here is the pay-off. The once great 
organ of liberalism in the Middle West 
which now follows an erratic party-line 
on its editorial] page, has not reprinted 
a single Thompson column since. 

Incidentally, William Schlamm timely 
“schlammed” the present adulation of 
the nuclear physicists as the pundits of 
the hour by the intellectual bobby-soxers 
of our times. It is a regrettable but 
demonstrated fact that too many scien- 
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ists outside of their laboratories are 
“all ears’—and we can hardly blame 
William Schlamm for yielding to his 
impish prediliction to pin them back. 

As an afterthought, I wonder how 
many of the 20,000 or 200,000 or 
2,000,000 of the atom bomb’s wet-nurses, 
ranging from Al Einstein and Doe 
Oppenheimer, through the Swanzig 
Brothers (Ein und Zwei) all the way 
down to Walter Winchell—which is al- 
most too far down—intelligently study 
a ballot and go to the polls on election 
day to vote? If they did, perhaps there 
would be less reason for criticism of the 
stupid politicians, who are not as damn 
dumb as the nuclear physicists and their 
champions imply they are. 

Schlamm could have added some per- 
tinent footnotes to the most widely 
known secret of 1945 by pointing out 
that the FBI nipped in the bud more 
than 100 of small fry—we hope—nuclear 
physicists who tried to peddle or hand 
over their information to a friendly— 
we hope—foreign power. How many 
other atom bums who were not appre- 
hended managed to get through some 
ef the dope is open to conjecture. 

St. Louis. 


BRITISH LABOR PARTY ACCUSED 
OF TORY FOREIGN POLICY 

From SYLVAN A. POLLACK 
To the Editor: 


Do you: think that The New Leader is 
giving enough attention to Java? Oak 
has devoted several paragraphs to it in 
his Trends column, but that political 
mess is worth more attention. 

If Winston Churchill was still head 
of the British Government, would you 
play down the events in Java as you are 
now doing? Or don’t you think that 
what is now happening in that country 
is of major importance? 

1 personally deeply regret that a 
Labor Government has to be sharply 
criticized for its actions in Java, but I 
would not be honest with myself if I 
took any other position. I know that an 
excuse would be that the British Govern- 
ment is only carrying out orders of the 
Allied command, which includes the 
United States. But that does not justify 
wiping villages off the face of the earth 
in Nazi fashion. 

While the British Labor Party may 
have a fine domestic program, in the 
international field there seems little 
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difference between it and the Tory 
government that it replaced, 

The situation saddens me-greatly, but 
we must face facts. American Socialists 
and liberals, in my opinion, must come 
out against British imperialism under 
a Labor Government just as strongly as 
against Russian imperialism under a 
Bolshevik government. 

With the exception of its weak .posi- 
tion relative to Java, The New Leader 
has become a better paper during the 
past year. I like the World Events sec- 
tion and would suggest an issue devoted 
to the Netherlands East Indies, and one 
to India. 

New York. 

. + * 

An article by Oswald Garrison Villard, 
titled “Freedom for Java,” will appear 
shortly. In our supplement on Jan. 12 
on “The Changing Far East,” a section 
was devoted to Indonesia and Indo- 
China. The New Leader does not de- 
fend British or any other imperialism, 
although it is obviously a lesser evil 
than Bolshevik Russian imperialism, and 
far less of a threat to world peace. 
European colonial imperialism is on the 
retreat, while Russian imperialism is 
aggressive and expanding.—The Editors, 








FREEDOM ABOVE ALL! 


From Mrs. H. K. WATERMAN 
To the Editor: 


Ll; is with deep gratitude that I wish 
you success in your courageous, unselfish 
work on The New Leader. I pray that the 
influence, circulation, and appreciation of 
it will spread and increase until the goal 
of a better, saner world is reached and 
is secure. Like many of your readers, 
and your writers, I am an individualist; 
I may not agree with every Socialist, 
Labor, or other theory you promote, but 
your fight against totalitarianism, dic- 
tatorships of every sort, which have 
such powerful pressure groups here and 
abroad, meets with my heartiest support. 
I believe in freedom of thought, speech, 
and spirit, and I believe that our form 
of democracy is the greatest, the only 
hope for individual freedom and for 
human rights. 

If enthusiasm is any help in furthering 
the work you are doing, I can be counted 
on to give it in full measure! 

Massachusetts. 


NOT EXCLUSIVE 


From HERMAN SINGER 
To the Editor: 


Atrnoucn it is good to realize that 
a document of the undoubted impor- 
tance of the Berlin letter quoted by Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin in his column in 
The New Leader on Dec. 29 is being cir- 


culated, nevertheless Mr. Chamberlin has 
stretched the point somewhat when he 
describes its publication as an “exclusive 
story.” Substantially the same sections 
from the very same letter appeared in 
Jim Cork’s column in the Dec. 10 issue 
of the Call, under the title “Socialism— 
Export Model.” 





OUR READERS TELL US 
From TH. K. SIEGAL 
To the Editor: 

My fullest admiration for your upright 
fight against Russian arrogance and 
oppression which surpasses even Nazi 
methods. Keep up the fight; many will 
be with you. 

New York. 


From JOSEPH I. SMITH 
To the Editor: 

Enclosed find $3 to renew by subscrip- 
tion to the best paper in the USA for 
facts and clearness in expressing the 
truth in plain language. 

Ohio. 





From WILLIAM H. IHLENBURG 
To the Editor: 

Your Dec. 29 issues has a remarkable 
article by William Henry Chamberlin. 

May I ask permission to have this 
article reprinted in about 1,000 copies? 
I will give you credit in my introduction, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Weinstock and Painters Union 


(Continued from Page Five) 


and General Executive Board of the 
Brotherhood, as well as to the Execu- 
tive Council of the AFL, that he is a 
member of the Communist Party.’ 

“In spite of this acknowledgment of 
membership in the Communist Party 
and the provisions of the Brotherhood 
Constitution that no member of the 
Communist Party may be a member of 
the Brotherhood of Painters, the Trial 
Committee blithely states that, in its 
judgment, Weinstock’s ‘membership in 
the Communist Party is not a viola- 
tion of the Constitution.’ The decision 
then proceeds in a typical Communist 
harangue about the ‘historic contribu- 
tions’ that the Communists are making 
‘to the establishment and preservation 
of democratic institutions’ and the fight 
that they have made against Fascism. 

“The Trial Committee also completely 
ignored the serious charges which had 
been presented to it as to the manner 
in which Weinstock was able to obtain 
a passport from the State Department 
to visit Europe last October, although 
travel priorities had not yet been lifted. 
It was established by testimony which 
was not contradicted by Weinstock that 
he had obtained the passport through 
the use of the so-called ‘Committee for 
AFL Participation in the World Federa- 


tion of Trade Unions,’ an organization 
which had been officially repudiated by 
the AFL. 

“The whole tenor of the Trial Com- 
mittee’s decision shows that it was not 
the judgment of an impartial jury but 
the biased opinion of a prosecutor con- 
victing the accuser, condemning the 
AFL, which is its parent body, and white- 
washing the accused. 


“After the Trial Committee had ren- 
dered its decision, Weinstock hastily 
summoned a meeting of the District 
Council on January 21. This was de- 
liberately done on short notice and’ im- 
mediately after the week-end in typical 
Communist fashion so that he could get 
out all of his supporters and catch the 
other side unawares. At this meeting, 
Weinstock presented the report of the 
Trial Committee, and called for a vote 
to issue a statement to the press. He 
was able to carry the motion by a vote 
of only 17 to 12. The strategy behind 
Weinstock’s precipitous calling of a 
meeting was to enable him to begin @ 
campaign of slander and_ vilification 
against his accusers. 


“Local 442 will appeal this case to 
the International President and the 
General Executive Board and, if neces- 
sary, to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor.” 
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The Bard and the Guild Spin a Winter’s Tale | 
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The above scene is from 
at the Strand Theatre. George 
a featured player | 
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‘WHO SHALL READ? 
“OEDIPUS REX.” 
English version William | 
Butler Yeats. Presented by The | 
Readers Theatre. At the Majes- | 


By Sophocles. | 


by 


tic Theatre. 

The battle of the ear and the 
eye is an ancient one. Whether 
tis better to read a play, or to 
hear it read—if cost or custom 
keep it from the stage—could 
spread vehement debate. With 


three plays, a fortnight apart, The 
Readers Theatre decided to give 
public reading a test. Lee Shubert 
lent them the theatre. 
But there was no real 
the Majestic last Sunday. 
items were out of joint; a narrator 
who makes the worst use I have 
recently observed of the good voice 
nature gave him; an Oedipus 
whose slovenly presentation was 
an affront to the audience; a 
“Second Messenger” who memo- 
rized his part, so that instead of 
reading he acted, thus spoiling the 


test at 
Several 


whole presgntation with his false 
note; the bringing in of two chil- 
dren, “daughters of Oedipus,” that 


looked as though they’d been bor- 
rowed from the audience at the 
Paramount down the block. More 
fundamentally, however—and de- 
spite the more effective work of 
Blanche Yurka as Jocasta and 
Henry Irvine as the blind Tiresias 
—one must ask whether actors can 


be trusted to read. The whole 
manner of presentation so dif 
ferent from that of stage per 
formance that players—who pro- 
verbially are bold when they read 
the lines of a new play, nor feel 
at home until they toss aside the 
seript and slip into the role—are 
likely to keep their eyes glued on| 
the page to be woods monot 
onous in tone, to be stiff, or ex- 
aggerate, in gesture. All these 


varieties of fault were in evidence 
the other night—in addition to the 
poor coordination of the director 
who manifestly did not under- 
stand the special conditions. There 
may be value and power in pres- 
entation of plays in the manner 
aimed at, but we can hardly judge 
until “The Readers Theatre” finds 
proper readers. J.T.S. 


“BELLS OF ST. MARY' s" 
HELD OVER AT MUSIC HALL 

Radio City Music Hall’s great 
holiday program, with the Bing 
Crosby-Ingrid Bergman screen hit, 
“The Bells of St. Mary’s,” and the 
theatre’s elaborate stage show, 
continues for a fourth week. 

Enthusiastically greeted, “The 
Bells of St. Mary’s” presents its 
star and cast including Henry 
Travers, William Gargan, Ruth 
Donnelly, Joan Carroll, Martha 
Sleeper, Rhys Williams, Dickie 
Tyler and Una O’Connor, in a story 
of a young pastor of a struggling 
parochial school, its faithful teach- 
ers, pupils and more worldly neigh- 
O1s. 

With the motion picture success, 
the Music Hall continues “Heigh 
Ho!”, its holiday extravaganza 
produced on the great stage by 
Leonidoff and featuring Patricia 
Bowman, famed prima ballerina, 
and a cast of more than a hundred 


1ew Strand Film 







“My Reputation,” 





artists. 
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od PLEASANT PLAY 
“THE WINTER'S TALE.” By 


Williom Shakespeare. Directed 
B. Iden Payne and Romney 
Brent. Sets by Stewart Chaney. 


Presented hi 
Shakespearean Company. 
Cort Theatre. 


een of Shakespeare’s 


the Theatre Guild 
At the 


This seldom-s 








in mutual flame. 
the scamp 


Most engaging is 
Antolycus, “snapper-up 


the new Warnre Bros. film ;°f _Unconsidered trifles,” (pick- 
Brent, Barbara Stanwyck and pocket, to you!). It would have 
sion thicun alate, been pleasant to hear the charming 
- — old tune to “Lawn as white as 
\"THE HARVEY GIRLS” driven snow,” though the music 


hardly fits the romp Romney Brent 
—and, in truth, Shakespeare — 


COME TO THE CAPITOL— 


ALSO GLENN MILLER BAND) make | of the character. Jessie- 
Getting ready for their first! Royce Landis is excellent as the 

civilian personal appearance on! Queen; Florence 

Broadway after wearing army makes 


monitory role. 
works of the Bard shine bright in 
any Broadway season. 7 ef 


uniforms since Pearl Harbor is an 
easy task for members of the 
Glenn Miller orchestra, because al- 
most the entire crew remained 
together all during the war. Now 
enjoying civilian status again, the 


BERT LYTELL SIGNED 
FOR “I LIKE IT HERE” 


orchestra, minus the late Major 

Glenn Miller who was lost in ac- Bert Lytell, veteran stage, radio 
tion, will appear under the baton-|and screen actor, last seen on 
ship of its former star soloist,| Broadway in “The Wind Is 
“Tex” Beneke, Featured are Bobby | Ninety,” has been signed by Wil- 
Williams, Murray Kane, The Crew| liam Cahn for a leading role in 
Chiefs, Artie Maivin and Lillian} the A. B. Shiffrin comedy, “I Like 
Lane. Added attractions in the! It Here,” starring Oscar Karlweis. 
“stars in person show” are Ladd| My Lytell, who is president of 
Lyon and Paul Regan, each famous | Actors’ Equity, has spent most of 





for widely different types of fun-;the past three years as master of 
making. Sharing honors on the |ceremonies of the network program 
screen, MGM offers the world} “Stagedoor Canteen” and in activi- 
premiere of “The Harvey Girls,” | ties of the American Theatre Wing. 
technicolor musical romance star- With the signing of Mr. Lytell, 
ring Judy Garland, John Hodiak,| casting is complete for the show, 

Ray Bolger, Angela Lansbury, Vir- | which opens at the Wilbur Theatre 
ginia O’Brien, Preston Foster,|in Boston on Feb. 18. The rest of 
Kenny Baker, Marjorie Main and|the cast includes Oscar Karlweis, 
Chill Wills. Packed with songs,| Beverly Bayne, Donald Randolph, 
dances and Hollywood’s most beau-| Bill Terry, Mardi Bryant, Harold 
tiful girls, the picture is the newest | Grau and John Effrant. Charles 
effort of Director George Sidney, | K. Freeman directs and Ralph} 
who made “Anchors Aweigh.” “| Aiswang designed the setting. 





ENORMOUSLY SUSPENSEFUL THRILLER” 


— JOURNAL AMERICAN 


DICK POWELL . 
“Cornered “ 


WALTER LUTHER 


“» SLEZAK - ADLER 


’ PALAC 





boORS 
OPEN « K 
9AM 


sow 
tveer OMT 


| ATth ST. 














It’s that ‘ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE’ HIT! 


JUDY GARLAND 
The 
HARVEY GIRLS 


M-G-M’s TECHNICOLOR musical with 





JOHN RAY ANGELA 
HODIAK :: BOLGER :: LANSBURY 
* 


* IN PERSON *& 


The music that thrilled millions of overseas veterans 


The GLENN MILLER Orchestra 


35 Ex-Service Men with TEX BENEKE 
PAUL REGAN LADD LYON 


CAPITOL......., at S5ist Street ® Opens at 10 a. m. 





sep 4 comedies, a mixture of melodrama 
mig and roma given engaging 
presentation by the current com 
pny. the Co Its story is but 
‘ nter’s " what Irving 
A dati d a legend, what the 1946 
‘ Puclescs refers to as a tall tale. 
: With a king awry from jealousy; 
? an infant exposed to death, her 
bearer-killed by a bear; a seeming } 
ee statue that comes to life; a prince 
i] that loves a_ shepherdes who } 
ie turns out to Y the long-lost | 
‘ princess without whom Sicilia can- | 
not prosper; tne. ] rouse enoug 
of plot—though it be obvious | 
make-believe, like any  winter’s} 
tale. More pastoral in mood, the 
second act includes charming | 
dances at the sheep-shearing feas 
where Perdita, fairest of a 
maidens, shines with her Florizel 


® 











At Brooklyn -Paramount 











tudy Vallee and Ellen Drew in the R.K.O. comedy 





by 


| Hansen, 


Barry Hyams who, 
on the spring calendar, 
i with the authors today. 
Inherit the Wind,” 
~; psychological drama for six 
characters,” 
Reed as Paulina, at the turn of the century and de- 
vivid but theatrical her | rives its title from the Proverbs 
“He who troubleth his 


as 


Even the minor | of Solomon: 


| BARRY HYAMS TO OFFER 

“INHERIT THE WIND" 

A new play, “Inherit the Wind,” 
Herbert 


Kubly 
has been 


is set 


“Man Alive” at the 
Paramount Theatre in Brooklyn. 








father’s house shall inherit the 


wind.... 

Mr. Kubly, music editor of Time 
and Waldemar | Magazine, won his _ dramatist’s 
announced by|sPurs in October, 1944, upon the 

with an eve|Presentation of <his first opus, 
signed an | Men to the Sea.” Mr. Hansen, his 


collaborator on this new work, is 
described { {a poet and short-story writer mak- 
|ing his Broadway bow. 

With “Inherit the Wind,’ Mr, 
Hyams, press representative for S, 
Hurok, will add his name to the 
ranks of producers. 


in Philadelphia 








| 
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B. G. DeSylva presents | 
BETTY H UTTON | - 


“STORK CLUB’ 


Barry Fitzgerald 


Directed by 


TIMES 
SQUARE 


wi 


| 
featuring 
th FRANCES WAYNE 
| Bill HARRIS Chubby JACKSON 
Don DeFore JOE “FLIP” PHILLIPS 


ROBERT BENCHLEY 
BILL GOODWIN IRIS ADRIAN | 


MIKHAIL 
MARY 


and introducing 


ANDY RUSSELL 
HAL WALKER | 
A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 


PARAMOUNT 





5th BIG WEEK 





IN PERSON *® 


Woody HERMAN 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


| PETE CANDOLI 


Dorothy KELLER 


EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION! 


Buddy LESTER 


DON BAKER at the Organ 


RASUMNY 
YOUNG 


Nightly 
Buy Victory Bonds 
Midnight Feature 


















ROX WY 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


LEAVE HER 
TO HEAVEN 


Tony and Sally DE MARCO 


EXTRA! 


By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


in Technicolor 
A 20th CENTURY FOX PICTURE 


@ GALA STAGE SHOW © 


CARL RAVAZZA 


EXTRA! 


PAUL WINCHELL 


DOORS OPEN at 10:30 A.M. 
7th AVE. & 50th STREET 
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DAVID ©. SELZNICK presents ry 


INGRID BERGMAN 
GREGORY PECK 


« ALFRED 


PELLBOUND 


oneso am 











B'WAY & 
45th ST 





pom SMASH WEEK 
“Tops i in Town” 
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Strand’s New Film - - 





Ballerina From Texas 





CYD CHARISSE is one of M-G-M’s more exciting ‘finds’ of, 
\the year, Talent scouts spotted her dancing with the Ballet 
| Russe, and a screen test proved she could act as well as dance.’ 
No foreign rg, Cyd | hails from Amarillo, Texas. Her, 


latest” 


_ = 
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“IT HAPPENED AT THE INN’ 
HELD OVER AT 55th STREET 


The 55th Street Playhouse an- 
nounces the 6th week of “It Hap- 
pened at the Inn” (Goupi Mains 
Rouges) starting today. The pic- 
ture, which is the first new French 
film to be shown in the United 
States since the war, will not be 
shown elsewhere in New York in 
its original French version, through 
special arrangements made with 
Metro Goldwyn Mayer Interna- 
tional, who are releasing it. Dia- 
logue is in French with complete 
English titles. Fernand Ledoux, 
Georges Rollin, Maurice Schutz 
and Blanchette Brunoy are starred. 


HOLLYWOOD THEATRE 
ADDS "HITLER LIVES" 
TO ITS PROGRAM 


“Hitler Lives?” a dramatic and 
timely Warner Bros.’ featurette 
aimed at alerting the world against 
the spread of Nazi ideologies and 
a repetition of world war, cur- 
rently is being released to theatres 
throughout the country. In New 
York, the film has been added to 
the program at the Hollywood 
Theatre. 

“Saratoga Trunk,” Ingrid Berg- 
man-Gary Cooper starring drama, 
is the current feature attraction 
on the Hollywood Theatre screen. 


"GETTING GERTIE'S GARTER‘ 
NEXT AT GOTHAM 

Edward Small’s “Getting Gertie’s 
Garter,” United Artists’ release 
starring Marie McDonald and 
Dennis O’Keefe, will follow “People 


Are Funny” at the Gotham Theatre | 
York |! 


on Broadway in its New 
premiere. 

The film’s strong supporting cast 
includes Barry Sullivan, Binnie 
Barnes, J. 
rome Cowan. 


"LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN" 
IN 5th WEEK AT ROXY 

“Leave Her to Heaven,” which 
has broken house records con- 
sistently since its premiere at the 
Roxy Theatre, will remain for a 
fifth week at this playhouse. 

The stage show, 
and Sally De Marco, 
tinu ues for a fifth week. 


HILHARMONIC 


MPH ON 


also 








Under the Direction of 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 


ALL-STRAVINSKY PROGRAM 
CONCERTS AT CARNEGIE HALL 


Pomme id AFTERNOON at 3:00 
ireworks,” Symp! hony, “Scenes de 
Baler “ Fair Scenes fr. ‘Petrouchka’ 


Steinway 








“STORK CLUB” HELD OVER 
AT PARAMOUNT THEATRE 


For its holiday program of 
“Stork Club” on the screen and 
Woody Herman and his orchestra, 
plus Buddy Lester in person, the 
New York Paramount will present 
six deluxe shows daily through the 
holiday season. To accommodate 
capacity crowds, doors will be 
opened at 8:30 a. m. 

“Stork Club,” now in its second 
week, is a B. G. DeSylva produe- 
tion starring Betty Hutton, with 
Barry Fitzgerald and Don DeFore 
featured. Others in the cast in- 
clude the late Robert Benchley, 


Bill Goodwin, Iris Adrian and 
Andy Russell. In addition to Her- 
man and Lester, the in-person 


show includes Dorothy Keller and | 
Frances Wayne. 





GALA HOLIDAY SHOW 
AT ROXY THEATRE 


‘“‘Leave Her to Heaven,” the first 
dramatic film to be screened in 
Technicolor, is now at the Roxy 
Theatre. 

The elaborate holiday stage 
show, headed by Tony and Sally 
de Marco, Carl Ravazza and Paul 
Winchell with Jerry Mahoney, will 
also feature the Gae Foster Roxy- 
ettes in special seasonal produc- 
tion numbers, Paul Remos and his 
Toy Boys, Fox and Roll and 
Rudolph Brudr. 
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“My Reputation” 





BARBARA STANWYCK 


AND GEORGE BRENT 


CO-STAR IN NEW FILM 


A love story, said to be tender 
and heart-warming, is Warner 
Bros.’ latest film drama, “My 
Reputation,” which opens today 
at the N. Y. Strand Theatre. Star- 
ring Barbara Stanwyck and fea- 
turing George Brent, Warner 
Anderson, Lucile Watson, John 
Ridgely and Eve Arden, Claire 
Jaynes’ 
is said, been transferred into a 
deeply moving motion picture. 

Against a background of modern 
suburban society, “My Reputation” 
traces the story of Jessica Drum- 
mond (played by Barbara Stan- 
wyck), a gracious young widow, 
who, falling in love for the second 
time, finds herself the center of a 
vicious scandal which changes her 
life and engulfs, as well, the inno- 
cent lives of her two young sons, 

Adapted for the screen by Cath- 
erine Turney, “My Reputation” 
was directed by Curtis Bernhardt, 
a veteran in the film imdustry. 
Photographed by James Wong 
Howe and scored by Max Steiner, 
it was produced by Henry Blanke. 

The Strand’s “in person” show 
will be headed by Orrin Tucker 
and his orchestra, and will feature 
Peter Lind Hayes, young comedy 
star, and the dancing duo of Lane 
and Claire. 


“BECAUSE OF HIM" 
AT CRITERION THEATRE 


Deanna Durbin has a new com- 
edy and singing role in Univer- 
sal’s “Because of Him” at Loew’s 
Criterion Theatre. 

Miss Durbin portrays a waitress 


actress. Charles Laughton, as a 


Durbin’s co-stars. 

The supporting cast 
Stanley Ridges, Donald Meek and 
|Helen Broderick. “Because of Him” | 
was directed by Kichard Wallace | 
and produced by Felix Jackson. 
The Latest News of the Day and} 
selected short subjects are the 


best-selling novel has, it i 


with aspirations to become a stage | 


famed footlight ham, and Franchot | 
Tone, as a playwright, are Miss | 


includes | 


added featurettes on the program. | 


Award-Winner 


















At the Albee 


Louis Haywood and June Duprez 
in “And Then There Were None” 
a: the in 






























JOIN THE 


MARCH OF DIMES 
JANUARY 14-31 











“A SWEET AND HAPPY HIT” 





Carrol Naish and Je-! 


headed by Tony 
con- | 





THEATRE PARTIES 


All trade onions and fra-' 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so throagh Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the’ 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL | 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
Zenquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theatrical Department. 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 








—GARLAND, Jour.-Amer 
RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN present 


in JOHN van DRUTEN’S 


I REMEMBER 
MAMA 


from Kathryn Forbed ‘Momo's Genk Account” 


w. J.Tetzel, A.Gessner, R.Bishop 
MUSIC BOX, 45. St., W. of B’way 
Eves. 8:35. Mats. Thn & Sat.2:35 ¢ 
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The 
PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 


presents 


BETTY FIELD 


| in ELMER RICE’S 
New Comedy 


DREAM GIRL 


Staged by THE AUTHOR 
CORONET THEATRE | 


49th STREET, WEST OF B’'WAY 

Evgs. 8:35 Mon., Thurs., $4.20-$1.20; | 

re Sat. $4.80-$1.20; Mats. Wed. & | 
‘Sat. 2:35. $3-$1.20. (Tax incl) | | 





Mady Christians - Osear Homelka | 





The Netione! Foundatien for Infantile Paralysis 
| THEATRE INCORPORATED 
presents 
GERTRUDE 


RAYMOND 


MASSEY 
PYGMALION 


by wag oe ital 
Stage 
CEDRIC CARD WICKE 


BARRYMORE, W. 47th St. 


EVENINGS 8:30. Mats. Wednesday 
and Saturday 2:30 


| LAWRENCE || 





Ingrid Bergman can be seen on! ¢ anmattan ~ 
three Broadway scenes at the mo- oe WITH THE ee ee CAST! 
ment—at the Music Hall in “Bells 8st STREET ‘ Agatha Christie's 
» 86th STREET 
of St. Mary’s,” at the Hollywood | | sa, streer ANO THEN 
—— ‘ ” | FHAMILTON 
in “Saratoga Trunk” and at the) | creer VAERE WERE 
Astor in “Spellbound.” REGENT 4h 20th Century 
wasnt, MONE” er inin 
” eee eee, f Tae with BARRY FITZGERALD 
THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS CasTie Hit, alter HUSTON-Louis HAYWARD 
CHESTER Wale Disney 
A New Musical Play FORDHAM 
FRANKLIN Disney's ‘ 
' PARBLE HILL Walt Dian 
PELHAM maaan 
Music RICHARD RODGER ROYAL 
Book & Lgries OSCAR RAMMERSTEIN, 26 WESTCHESTER 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIA ——— 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE MT. VERNON teh 10’ 
with John Raitt, Iva Withers, Jean Dasiine NEW ROCHELLE 
Erie Mattson, Christine Johnson, Kile Alton WHI A 
| MAJESTIC W. 4ith St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat Hronmens sa fearvee im '" TECHNICOLOR 
| 
The Musical Hit coy Man and Wie by Day 
| OKLAHOMA! } [> STRANGERS bight ! 
| Based on Lynn Riggs” ““Greea Grow the Lilacs’ GREENPOINT ‘ 
|} Music by Richard Rodgers —- Hook & Lyrics KENMORE ‘ 
by Oscar Mammerstein 2nd — Directed by MADISON 
Rouden Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille ORPHEUM LZ, 
Marolt , J Betry Jane Ruth PROSPECT 
eel Bu atson eston REPUBLIC 
| St. James Then. W. 44. Mats. Thurs & Sat ™mYOU Ours’ 
COMET an 
=e : ——} } queens Oo 
| ‘The Theate Guild & Johe C. “a rusting 
} je =D fl a on resent eites 
A ” | | RICH. Hite MERLE OBERON 
| ALFR 
LUNT + FONTANNE (2225, (LAUDE RAINS 
| foc CHARLES KORVIN 
| QO Wi Si Win€ —— ond 2nd feature —__. 
4 
lSleesy PURSUIT 10 ALGIERS’ 
A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN BAS RATHBONE 
Directed by MR. LUNT NIGEL BRUCE 


EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bwoy. 


Mets. Thurs., Sof. | 























A 20th 


rom the Nove) by 


Now VICTORIA 


i] Welling out of the aftermath of years that scarred the world . 
a metion picture unforgeiiable in the power of its emotions! 


A Walk in the Sun 


CENTURY-FOX PICTURE — Starring 
DANA ANDERWS 
with 
RICHARD CONTE 
— and Directed by LEWIS MILESTONE 
HARRY BROWN 
DOORS OPEN AT 8:30 A.M. 


Broa paved 


and 46th Street 




















“A MUSICAL HITY”’ 
WALTER WINCHELL 
JOHN C. WILSON presents 


THE DAY 
BEFORE SPRING 


Music by FREDERICK LOEWE 
Books and lyrics by 
ALAN JAY LERNER 
j trene Manning - Bill Joh 


CONTINUOUS 
POPULAR PRICES 


Gary COOPER - Ingrid BERGMAN 


EDNA FERBER’S 


“SARATOGA TRUNK” 


WARNERS’ BIGGEST with FLORA ROBSON 
A HAL B. WALLIS Production 


HOLLYWOOD wr io. simces 


BROADWAY 








John Archer 
DANCES by eninge TUDOR 


| NATIONAL Theatre, 4lst Street 
| Eves. 8:30; Mats. Wed ‘a's: Sat 2:38 





























| “A TREMENDOUS EVENING IN THE THEI THEATRE?” — MOREHOUSE, SUN. 


_SHOW BOAT | 


et oy ees ee Book & hewn 
novel by EDNA FERSER. 


| LIEGFIELD THER. 


Mth St. & th Ave. CI 5-5200—Eves. 8:30 Sharp 
Matinecs Wednesday and Saturday 2:30 Shazp | 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN ind 
ged by HASSARD SHORT 





BROADWAY at 
47th STREET 











BARBARA STANWYCK 
In Warner Bros. New Hit 


"MY REPUTATION" 


* IN PERSON®* 


ORRIN TUCKER ana tis orchestra 
pus. PETER LIND HAYES 


STRAND 














(Continued from Vage Six) 

At the end he declared to his colleagues: 
“Your sovereignty has diminished to 
nothing.” A number of delegates, espe- 
cially on the Socialist benches, echoed 
this brutally frank statement. On De- 
cember 30 the floor leader of the MRP 
himself recognized that the Assembly 
had nothing more than “the appearance 
of control.” 

Incidentally, when this issue of control 
of the budget causes a conflict between 
the Asseembly and de Gaulle, the Com- 
munist Party will be placed in a very 
strong position. During the election 
campaign it made a great point of its 
opposition to limitations on the author- 
ity of the Assembly. Henri Reynaud, the 
Communist leader, stressed this fact he- 
fore the great meeting of Government 
employees in the Vélodrome d’Hiver, out 
Madison Square Garden. 

In trade union circles this struggle of 
the public service workers has roused a 
new spirit of militancy. The General 
Federation of Government Employees has 
officially expressed “regret that the polit- 
ical parties, which so freely supported 
the demands of the government workers 
during their campaigns, lack the nerve 
to follow through and make a political 
issue of the position which thes 
taken.” An editorial in The 


have 
People de- 





French State and Employees 


elares that without rejecting the support 
of parties which proclaim themselves 
as representing the working class, the 
unions must henceforth “depend upon 
themselves.” Neumeyer writes that “we 
must continue to build up our union 
organizations.” He has recently said to 
the National Teachers Unions (125,000 
members) that the fight will soon be 
resumed. This convention of teachers, 
which is in session as this article is 
written, expresses a strong determina- 
tion, without breaking relations with the 
political parties and the CGT, to set its 
own goals and make its own fight. 
The first number of Force Ouvriére, 
the new weekly of the non-Communist 
section of CGT, is bitter against the 
members of the Constituent Assembly, 
One of its articles bears the headline: 
“Friends of the Government Workers, 
All of your Representatives are Unani- 
mous in Inaction.” We see everywhere 
developing a militant spirit making the 
traditional appeal to the energy and ini- 
tiative of the working class. Under a 
political which hides under a 
cloak of unanimity a spirit of bureau- 


regime 


cratic cynicism and inefficiency, this re- 
birth of trade union spirit represents, 
as during the somber days of 1940, one 
of the ultimate 
democracy. 


resources of French 








Soviet Policy in China 


Arter eight years of devastating war 
with Japan, China has been plunged into 
bloody internecine strife. Because of the 
Communist uprising, millions of the ci- 
vilian population who fled to West China 
with the Government at the time of the 
Japanese invasion cannot return to their 
homes. The plan of rehabilitation and 
reconversion is being slowed up and, in 
many instances, has been entirely inter- 
rupted. The Communist armed party 
destroys railways, tracks and highway 
bridges, seizes cities and towns, con- 
scripts youth in the area it happens to 
be in, and forces them to fight against 
their own government. And the party 
proclaims throughout the world that the 
civil war is to be blamed on the National 
Government. 


Under the influence of this propaganda 
assiduously spread in the US, people 








1S THE RIGHT TO LIVE" 


New YORK—“The right to work is 
the right to live” is the theme of the 
FEPC rally, to be held at Madison 
Square Garden on Thursday evening, 
February 28, 7:30 p. m., under the 
auspices of the New York Council for 
a Permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Miss 
Lillian Smith, author of Strange Fruit, 
are honorary chairmen of the rally. 
A. Philip Randolph, president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
AFL, Rey. Allan Knight Chalmers, of 
Broadway Tabernacle, and Max Del- 
son, labor attorney, are chairmen, 

Helen Hayes, Frank Sinatra and 
Lena Horne will make their special 
plea for the passage of FEPC legis- 
lation at the Garden. Local, state and 
national legislators will address the 
audience. 

Thirty leading civic, religious and 
labor organizations are sponsoring the 
rally. They include: Jewish Labor 
Committee, Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil, Central Trades and Labor Council, 
AFL, National Conference of Chris- 
tions and Jews, Union for Democratic 
Action, United Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Employees, CIO, 
and the Workers Defense League. 


Tickets for the rally can be obtained 
at the March on Washington Move- 
ment office, 2084 Seventh Avenue, La- 
bor Temple, Room 47, 242 East 14th 
Street, and Room 1533, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza. 
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ask: Could the civil strife be 
averted? Why cannot China be unified? 
Why does not the National Government 
make peace with the Communists? 

But if one wishes to get at the real 
explanation of the Communist disaster 
in China, he will find that the immense 
tribulation China is suffering is the price 
she is now paying for the very advice, 
assistance, and cooperation she allowed 
herself to accept from Communism. Back 
in 1924-25, when Soviet agents arrived 
in Canton and offered to assist China 
in her military, political and even in her 
party affairs, the Kuomintang leaders— 
some of whom are now high officials in 
the Government—accepted the advice, 
assistance and cooperation of the Come 
munists without scrutiny or suspicion, 
Pleased with the inroads made into Chi- 
nese affairs, Russia for a time at least 
was satisfied with the act of relin- 
quishing concessions and extraterritorial 
rights. And some Kuomintang members 
thought for a time that Russia was the 
only nation that was willing to regard 
China as an equal. 

But after the Soviet fifth columnists 
had penetrated deeply into China’s army, 
into its governmental administration, 
and even into the Kuomintang party 
itself, the Kuomintang leaders began to 
realize the seriousness of the danger 
that confronted them. They at least be- 
came deeply alarmed. But the bad seed 
had already been sown, had begun to 
bear its poison fruit, and it was no 
longer a simple process to uproot it, 
Thus there began the ten-year Commu- 
nist Suppression Campaign (1928-1937) 
which cost the lives of thousands of 
soldiers and of millions of civilians, 

When Japan invaded Manchuria in 
1931 and set up the pseudo-state it called 
“Manchukuo,” the Chinese Communists 
bitterly denounced their action and urged 
the National Government to declare war 
on Japan and to reconquer the lost terri- 
tory of the Northeastern Provinces, 
Now, after the defeat of Japan and when 
Manchuria is in a condition to be ree 
stored to China, the Communists sude 
denly insist that Manchuria be excore 
porated from Chinese sovereignty and be 
given an autonomous status. 

This sudden volte-face was motivated 
not by considerations of Chinese domestic 
affairs, but by the objectives of Soviet 
foreign policy. In China as elsewhere 
the Communists cannot be considered as 
a national party, but as a tool of an 
aggressive foreign government. This has 
been often misunderstood in China, and 
for this misunderstanding China is now 
paying dearly. 

(From The China Monthly.) 
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TRENDS continued from page 2 


ERNEST BEVIN: “I regard it as im- 
perative that the Polish Provisional 
Government should put an immediate 
stop to these crimes (political murders 
by the secret police) in order that free 
and unfettered elections might be held 
as soon as possible in accordance with 
the Crimea decisions.” The blunt British 
Foreign Secretary referred to the as- 
sassination by Communists of members 
of Mikolajezyk’s Polish Peasant Party 
and other opponents. 


SOVIET NEWS AGENCY TASS ac- 
cused the American authorities in 
southern Korea of permitting anti- 
Soviet propaganda to go unpunished, 
and of inspiring demonstrations against 
trusteeship. Tass damned “the counter- 
fit government of Kimm Koo and Syng- 
man Rhee” which Americans support. 
MacArthur’s headquarters answered 
that this is part of a worldwide cam- 
paign to discredit MacArthur and 
American policy in Korea and Japan, 
MacArthur’s spokesman accused Tass 
of “fomenting international distrust.” 
General Hodge declared that he has dis 
couraged Korean demonstrations for or 
against trusteeship and other mani- 
festations of disunity. 

(MacArthur later denied that he had 
made the statement attributed to him 
by correspondents.) 

Russia has delayed putting into oper 
ation the decision to give her voice in 
the determination of occupation policy 
in Japan. The US State Department 
said the US and USSR are agreed on 
withdrawal of occupation forces in 
Korea and full independence as soon as 
possible, 

PIETRO NENNI urged that Italy be 
permitted to administer her colonies, 
except Ethiopia and th@ Dodecanese. 
He opposed surrender of Trieste to 





Yugoslavia. 

THE BAVARIAN COMMUNIST 
PARTY was licensed by the American 
military authorities. Chiang Kai-shek 
has legalized all political parties in 
China, Now if Stalin will license Men- 
shevik and Liberal parties in Russia, 
suspicion and distrust might be allayed 
somewhat, 

TEN RUSSIANS who had deserted 
to the Nazis committed suicide and 21 
others tried to, rather than go back to 
slave labor or torture in Russia. 


MEXICO. The Mexican Revolutionary 
Party (PRM), the governmental party 
which has enjoyed one-party rule of 
Mexico, changed its name to Party of 
Revolutionary Institutions, The new 
electoral law forbids the old practice 
by which the Mexican Confederation of 
Labor and other organizations decided 
what candidate to support, and all mem- 
bers were bound to vote en bloc for that 
eandidate. The new law requires that 
citizens vote as individuals. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL said that the 
leftward swing is a permanent move- 
ment; “but we want to be careful that 
in the process liberty is not strangled. 
As long as we have freedom, I am not 
afraid of the future.” 

INDONESIAN nationalist leaders ex- 
pressed fear that the inquiry into the 
situation in Java ordered by the Nether- 
lands Parliament will delay settlement 
of the conflict there. They do not know 
whether Dr. van Mook is authorized to 
negotiate, and so the only hope for an 
early accord lies with the UNO, 

ADMIRAL HORTHY was released 
from a Nuremberg jail. One of Europe’s 
original Fascists, he is as much a war 
criminal as Goering. But he also was 
a turncoat, like Schacht, and so he will 
retire to an estate near Munich which 
was presented to him by Hitler for serv- 
ices rendered. 
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iSDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Chicago, IIL: Louis de Brouckere, 
noted Belgian Socialist, speaks here Feb. 
ist. The National Executive Committee 
meets here in April. Eugenie Claessens 
is being sent for several weeks before the 
N.E.C. meeting to help in activities prep- 
aratory to the meeting and in promotion 
of a Debs Banquet at the Hotel Hamil- 
ton... . California: Louis de Brouckere 
will speak at meetings in Los Angeles, 
Feb. 6 to 9, under the auspices of the 
Jewish Labor Committee. He will also 
meet with California Social Democrats, 
Judge Jacob Panken will visit this state 
F around the end of February and early 
© in March. Dates and places of meetings 
» will be announced soon... . Ohie: Aug- 
ust Claessens will visit Dayton, Cincin- 
} nati and other cities in March. ... New 
Jersey: A State S.D.F. Conference will 
be called in the Spring. New local in 
Trenton is making progress. .. . Social 
Democrat renewals and donations for 
the publication fund are coming in nice- 
ly. Jan,-Feb. issue No. 12 going to press. 
' ,.. Harrisburg, Pa.: August Claessens 
' speaks on ‘Sixty Million Jobs—Dream or 
Possibility” at the YMHA, Sunday, Feb. 
8,8 p.m. He will speak in Reading, 
' Pa, Feb. 10th; Wilkes-Barre, Feb. 17. 
_.. Philadelphia, Pa.: Debs Celebration, 
Workmen’s Circle Educational Center, 
415 S. 19th St., Saturday, Feb. 16th, 6:30 
p.m. Speakers: Judge Jacob Panken, 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, August 
Claessens, National Secretary, S.D.F., 
and others. Elaine Waldman, pianist. 
) Reservations are $3.00 per plate and 
should be made with Joseph Bragin— 

B at once.... 








|| NEW YORK CITY, ATTENTION! 
Louis de Brouckere, noted Belgian 
Social Democrat, former Senator and 
Chairman of Socialist and Labor In- 
ternaticnal, speaks Friday, January 
25, 8:30 p. m., at a general member- 
ship meeting of the S.D.F. on “The 
Progress of Social Democracy in 
Europe.” Everybody welcome. 








Annual Theatre Party, Thursday, Jan. 
31, Second Avenue Theatre, Menashe 
Skulmick in a new operetta, “My Wed- 
ding Night.” Tickets now on sale.... 
City Executive Committee meets Jan, 
30... . City Central Committee newly 
elected delegates, Feb. 6... . Viadeck 
Forum session with prominent speakers 
every Sunday at noon in the Forward 
Hall, 175 E. Broadway... . Councilman 
Leuis P. Goldberg speaks on “Social 
Democracy, the Hope of the World,” 
Friday, Feb. 1, at the New Era Club, 
274 E. Broadway. . .. Algernon Lee 
speaks over radio Station W.E.V.D. 
every Saturday evening at 9:30 p.m.... 
Claessens-East Bronx Branch meets Mon- 
day, Jan. 28, 8:30 p, m., 862 E. Tremont 
Ave., Bronx. Hyman Fromowitz speaks 
on “Palestine—Hope or Delusion.”. . . 
Women’s Committee is calling a confer- 
ence tea for Saturday, Jan. 26, 2 p. m., 
at the Rand School to discuss means of 
raising funds for the support of the 
Viadeck Home for Children established 
in Paris by the Jewish Labor Committee. 
... William Karlin Branch meets Sun- 
day, Jan. 27, 7:30 p. m., at the home 
of Hoffer, 10 Hegeman Ave., Brooklyn. 
Plans for neighborhood public meetings. 
Sol Gelman, member of the branch, has 
prepared material for the Rev. Kerman 
broadcasts. . . . Fred Shulman speaks 
for W.C. Branch 2 Friday, Jan. 25th, 
9 p. m., at 7 E. 15th St. Topic: “Con- 
flicts Between Science and Religion.”. .. 
Coney Island Branch Forum season has 
started. Prominent S.D.F. speakers every 
Sunday evening at 8 p. m. at the Culture 
Center, West 28th St. and Mermaid Ave. 

. Debs Celebration: W.C. Branch 3, 
Friday, Jan. 25th, 9 p. m., President 
Chateau, Utica and President, Brooklyn. 
Elaine Waldman at piano. Grace Elish 
Sherman will read an oration on Debs 
by Claessens. 





In place of national health insurance, 
the medical cartel is proposing voluntary 
health plans in the 48 states. Instead of 
doing nothing nationally, they want to 
do nothing in 48 different ways.—Loren 
Norman. 





ANNUAL 





Friday evening, Febr. 8, 8:15. “Progressives 
and the Secial Order.” Participants: 
Mark Starr; Marjorie D. Spikes, Great 
Britain; Gladys Strum, M.P., Saskatche- 
wan, Canada; Lu Kwang Mien, China; 
Sidar J. J. Singh, India; Ernest Sturc, 
Czechoslovakia; Charles Abrams; F. 
Ernest Johnson; George Soule. 

Saturday morning, Febr. 3, 10-12:15. “’Pro- 
gressives and Political Action.” Partici- 
pants: Dean Alfange; Dwight J. Bradley: 

| J. Henry Carpenter: Samuel H. Fried- 
| man; Louis P. Goldberg: David Lewis; 
Nathaniel M. Minkoff. 





THE NEW LEADER Readers are cordially invited to the 


CONFERENCE - 
FEBRUARY 8-9, 1946 @ Hotel COMMODORE, N. Y. City 
CONFERENCE LUNCHEON on 
“The Role of Labor and Progressives in the Atomic Age”’ | 
Saturday noon, February 9, 12:30 | 
| Speakers: M. J. Coldwell, M.P., Pres. C.C.F. of Canada; Stuart Chase, Economist; | 
| James B. Carey, Sec'y, C.1.0.; Marjorie D. Spikes, British educator; | 
Charles S. Zimmerman, Vice-President, 1.L.G.W.U. | 

TICKETS . 
PANEL DISCUSSIONS: | 


Admission to Panel Discussions 50; each 
Send for Program to Harry W. Laidler 
League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


| 
L.1.D. | 


+ « $3.75 


Saturday afternoon, 3:15-5:30. “A Progres- 
sive International Policy’. Participants: 
B. Braatoy: Paul Blanshard; James B. 
Carey; Malcolm M. Davis; Varian Fry: 
John Herling: John Paul Jones: | 
Nathaniel Pfeffer; Louis H. Pink; Charles 
Zimmerman. 

Saturday, aftrenoon, 3:15-5:30. “A Pro- 
gram for Trade Unions.” Participants: 
Evans Clark; Elinore Herrick: William 
Collins; George F. Cranmore: Kermii 
Eby: Ann Arnold Hedgman; Aaron 
Levinstein; Samuel Wolchok. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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With All Our Leaning ss M. CC. «Otto 
Social Control of Atomic Energy Oliver Loud 
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for Europe's starving anti-fascists 
Political refugees, guerrilla fighters, concentration camp victims who fought 
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Women's Committee 
Conference Tea 

The Jewish Labor Committee has 
established the Vladeck Home for Or- 
phans in Paris through the efforts of 
Nathan Chanin while he was abroad. 
To promote this project, the Women’s 
Committee of the S.D.F. is calling a 
conference to be held Saturday, January 
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SOCIETY, Inc. 
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This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 


For further information 
apply to -he Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 

Ask for booklet L 62. 
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26, Z2 p. m., at the Rand School. The 
conference will consider and adopt a 
series of activities to provide funds for 
the Viadeck Home. Nathan Chanin will 
address the conference. All Workmen’s 
Cirele and S.D.F. branches are urged to 
send delegates. All friends of the under- 
taking are invited. Refreshments will 


be served. 
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74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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American Travel Diary 


HE more I travel in the United States the more 
1 am impressed by its regional diversity, by the 
individual characteristics and associations of 
states and counties and towns. To be sure there is 
the surface uniformity which Sinclair Lewis satirizes 
so pungently in novels like Main Street and Babbut. 
lhere are the same types of hotel, the same chain 
drugstores, the same magazines of mass circulation in 
all the cities and towns of a certain population range. 
But the distinctive elements are never far beneath the 
surface. Here are a few random notes which | jotted 
down during a recent trip through the South and 
Southwest. 

Louisville. Kentucky— Lying just south of the Ohio 
River. Kentucky is one of those states where the South 
begins. _ Like its neighbor to the east. Virginia. it 
retains some memories of the hospitable, easy-going 
plantation life of ante-bellum davs, when Heury Clay 
developed from a_ state politician into a national 
fiwure. 

Louisville, the largest city of predominantly rural 
Kentucky, like almost all American towns in the post- 
war period, is bursting at the seams with activity. 
Hotels and stores ire crowded, Phere are ho signs 
as vel of the feared spectre of depression with its 
mass unemployment and apple-peddling. Louisville 
is closely associated with two Kentucky enterprises 
which are frowned on in some of the more puritanical 
rural counties of the state: distilleries and horse- 
racing. Both are enjoying a boom season 

Chattanooga. Tennessee Picturesquely — loc ated 
among the hieh hills of Eastern Tennessee. Chat- 
tanoova was the scene of some of the fiercest and most 
stubborn fiehtine in the Civil War. tt was after the 
Confederate armies had been driven from the neigh- 
borhood of Chattanooga that Sherman was able to 
launch his relentless drive to the sea. 

Now one hears echoes of more peaceful forms of 
strugele. The TVA has supplied cheap power lo the 
homes and factories of this region: but this big ven- 
ture in publicly financed and planned enterprise finds 
a bitter sniping opponent in the veteran Senator 
McKellar. of Tennessee. A rumor is going the rounds 
that Representative Estes Kefauver. of Chattanooga, 
will run for the Senate against McKellar with the 
support of Silliman Evans, publishers of the Nashville 
Tennesseean and former published of Marshall Field's 
Chicago Sun. The personal feud between McKellar 
and Evans is something to wonder at. even in this 
traditional country of feuds and long memories. 

Judging from the local papers, the shooting in 
Chattanooga doesn't seem to have stopped with the 
“cease fire” order after the Civil War. The Chat- 
tanooga Press quotes a loval citizen as remarking 
“Folks have to shoot their way out of Chattanooga 
night clubs now” and sadly comments: “Indeed it is 
almost so.” 

New Orleans, Louisiana—This is easily one of the 
first half-dozen cities in the United States on the score 
of cosmopolitan color and historical associations. The 
periods of Spanish and French rule which preceded 
Thomas Jefferson's Louisiana Purchase (one of the 
shrewdest real estate deals recorded in history) have 
left their mark on this old port and trading center 
at the mouth of the mighy Mississippi. French names 
are markedly numerous in the telephone directory, al- 
though New Orleans is not bilingual like the largest 
French city on this continent, Montreal. The old 
French Quarter is perhaps almost too accessible. too 
easily exploited for tourist benefit; yet a stroll among 
its narrow streets and alleys. its churches and his- 
toric buildings, gives a greater sense of antiquity than 
one can usually find in the United States 

New Orleans of the present gives the impression 
of being engaged in a number of lusty scraps over 
quite modern issues. The two-fisted industrialist, 
Andrew J. Higgins. had called a sort of capitalist 
strike against what he called trade-union domination 
and what the trade-unions called standing up for la- 
bor’s rights by stopping the operation of some of 
his shipbuilding works, Guns were figuratively boom- 
ing at Louisiana State University, where the Chancel- 
lor, William (“the Conqueror”) Hatcher, had fired 
a dean and twenty-four professors in the medical 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








school had resigned in protest. And the newspapers 
were making life unhappy for the municipal adminis- 
tration by featuring stories about the rats which infest 
the New Orleans tenements. 

Birmingham, Alabama—There is a remarkable con- 
trast between Montgomery, the Alabama state capital, 
and this Southern industrial center, with its coal mines 
and iron and steel industries. Montgomery is reminis- 
cent of the Southern past, with its leisurely pace of life, 
its rambling old mansions with their colonial pillars, 
often set behind spacious lawns overshadowed by 
magnolia trees. It is appropriate that Montgomery 
should be almost a shrine of the “lost cause,” as the 
Confederacy is sometimes nostalgically called. Jeffer- 


. son Davis may have been-a traitor to stern-mind 


Northerners in Reconstruction days; but he is a hegg 
in Montgomery, and every memorial of the fey 
months when the capital of the Confederacy wa 
located. here is carefully cherished by the Dauchteg 
of the Confedera y. 

Birmingham, by contrast, is almost aggressive} 
hustling, as if to disprove the theory of a laneuidl 
easygoing Soutlr. A local publicist, whose writing 
are widely syndicated in the South, told me, half wif 
amusement, half with regret. that Alabama had abag 
doned its state motto, “Here We Rest.” because @f 
a feeling that it cast a slur on the working energil 
of the South. He remarked that the two great changeg 
in the South in recent years have been the spread 
union organization and the diversification of agricult 
ture, with less dependence on cotton. 

Everywhere in the South one senses the element off 
leusion in race relations. Southern whites talk abo 
it. sometimes aggressively, sometimes defensively. [§ 
is one of the knottiest dilemmas in our society, and 
on this hurried trip [ was unable to make the thorough 


_ study which the importance of the subject demandsd 


! would suggest only one impression. Negro progres 
in education, slow and terribly handicapped as it ha 
been, is making a feudal, paternalistic relationship 
between the races less and less tenable as a longa 
range solution 





An Editorial— 


Who Is Responsible for These Strikes? 


UR whole productive system is tolling toward 
() trouble. President Truman is acutely conscious 

of this. In the message which he sent to Con- 
eress on Monday he urged the passage of 25 measures 
dealing with domestic affairs. Taken together, these 
constitule a program looking toward the partial sta- 
hilizing of our economy. Whether in the long run 
it. would accomplish its purpose adequately is for 
the moment beside the point. It is a considered and 
liberal program, 


So far Congress has been earrving on a. sit-down 
strike against this effort to do the things which need 
to be done. Not one measure to keep production 
going and raise our standard of living has been 
passed. The bill for a permanent FEPC is said to 
be the only one ready to pass—and that is now 
threatened by a filibuster in the Senate. Many of 
the safeguards against inflation set up during the war 
will end in June. [f the do-nothing policy continues, 
things wil get worse instead of better. 


The men who control our great industries are in 
a more powerful position than ever, Their reserves 
of capital ave greater than they were alter the last 
war. The percentage of our national industry in the 
hands of a few men and a few great corporations is 
also greater. These men occupy positions of respon- 
sibility in relation to our national welfare. How have 
they discharged their responsibility ? 

Ove would think that men in charge of the policies 
of the General Motors Corporation or of United 
States Steel would look forward at least a decade or 
two. Since they are experienced in matters of wages, 
prices and markets, the average citizen might expect 
them to conduct their affairs so as to provide for 
future stabiity. [t might well be taken for granted, 
too. that they would see the wisdom of maintaining 
friendly and organized relations with their workers. 

But what has happened is the opposite of all that 
the simple citizen would expect. With rare excep- 
tions. the great rulers of industrial empires have 
adopted a rule-or-ruin attitude. When Benjamin F. 


Faitless, speaking for the combined masters of steel 
refused to accede to the President's request that he 
grant an increase ot &!., cents an hour rather thaw 
15, he was not serving the economic interests of 
his company or of the nation. He did not plunge the 
country into a stoppage which will hold up a good 
part of all industrial production in order to mak 

more money tor his stor kholders. He and other CCOS 
nomic royalists were obviously bent on destroying 
at one stroke the strength of the unions, while denying 
the right of the United States Government to inte 

vene in behalf of the public. 


If Congress and the industrial leaders continue om 
their present course, we are in for big trouble. There 
will be huge profits, inflation, a fever of speculation 
with declining real wages and declining markets, 
Sooner or later it will end in another 1929 cataclysm 

In the face of this situation, the trade unions which 
are fighting for higher wages are doing the only 
constructive thing which lies within their power. A 
general rise in wages will not save the situation. But 
it will do something to maintain purchasing powet 
and thus furnish a steady market. The union leaders 
see our entire productive system in an unsteady andl 
dangerous situation. They cannot control its generally 
framework. In this perilous world. they are seeking 
what sectional security they can find through uni 
action. No other resource is available to them. The 
men who are plunging us into strikes are not t 
union leaders. The villains of the piece are the Com 
gressmen and industrialists who refuse to follow t 
President’s lead. As long as they reject genuine co 
lective bargaining and maintain a “public-be-damned 
altilude. the workers can do nothing but resort @ 
the strike weapon. 
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